BEOWULF’S THREE GREAT FIGHTS 
By H. L. RoGERs 


N this article on the Old English Beowulf! I shall examine the poet’s 

attitude towards the material he used, in order to gain a better apprecia- 
tion of why and how he made his poem as he did. Most of the subject- 
matter was not invented by him; a good deal of it was probably in metrical 
form already.2 The poet fashioned this material to his own purpose, 
placing his personal emphasis upon it. 

The definition of the ‘poet’ I adopt is that given by Dr. Whitelock: 
‘the Christian author who was responsible for giving the poem the general 
shape and tone in which it has survived’. The present text of Beowulf 
is no doubt substantially as he left it; there may have been additions or 
alterations, but these cannot have been extensive. 

The poet saw the heroic past of the Danes and the Geats through the 
eyes of a Christian Anglo-Saxon. In his poem heroic, material, and worldly 
things all fail: joy in the hall is the prelude to disaster. He was no pes- 
simist, but a Christian who believed in the vanity of all earthly things.* 
The past fascinated him, but his faith told him that God ruled over the 
race of men in those days, as He still does (1057 f.). In every way he gives 
the impression of being a secure, even a complacent Christian; he is far 
enough from living paganism to be interested in it and tolerant of those 
customs not directly connected with devil-worship. Hence his acceptance 
of the idea that man is mortal and that the things of this world are transi- 
tory—that lif is lenes—has no more than a formal similarity to the belief 
of his heathen forefathers in that same universal truth. 

Among the traditional elements of Germanic heroic story that play a 
large part in Beowulf are the motives of weapons, treasure, and society. 
Their traditional nature is indicated roughly in the following brief analysis 
of common plots in early Germanic literature. 

At the centre of the story is the hero himself;® classically, an heroic 


? All references to the poem are, unless otherwise stated, to the edn. of F. Klaeber, 


Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (3rd edn. with two supplements, London and New York, 
1951). 2 Klaeber, edn., p. ciii. 


3 D. Whitelock, The Audience of Beowulf (Oxford, 1951), p. 3. 


* Ibid., p. 98. 
5 Cf. J. R. R. Tolkien, ‘Beowulf: The Monsters and the Critics’, Proceedings of the 


British Academy, xxii (1936), 245-95. 
© See, for example, A. Heusler, Die altgermanische Dichtung (Berlin, 1923), pp. 147, 


156-7. 
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spirit in a narrow place against odds, undaunted even in death. Potent in 
their effect on the hero, who is never wholly independent, are the externals 
of the heroic world. These may be conveniently grouped under the head- 
ings of ‘superhuman’, ‘human’, and ‘material’. 

The superhuman forces are Fate, the heathen gods, or the Christian 
God; conflicts between them and the hero’s character are frequently found. 
The human forces are those generated by the bonds of kindred, or by 
contractual ties between lord and retainer or husband and wife. Material 
things, like weapons, treasure, horses, and ships form the ‘realistic back- 
ground’! to the story, but in many plots they play an active part. The 
most comprehensive example which can be cited is perhaps the story of 
Sigurdr as told by Snorri Sturluson in his Edda. Here can be seen the 
workings of Fate, and the social conflicts between Sigurdr, Gudrin, 
Brynhildr, and Gunnarr. Sigurédr gains treasure (by killing a dragon), 
and has a sword Gramr, a ring Andvaranautr, and a faithful horse Grani. 
The ring is the ultimate cause of Sigurdr’s death, for it touches off Bryn- 
hildr’s jealous anger and sets in motion the plot to kill the hero. 

Such motives are known to and used by the Beowulf poet, but they are 
emphasized differently, for he sees them in the perspective of Christian 
eternity. In other literature, a hero may do great deeds with a sword; 
in Beowulf the only sword with which the hero does a great deed melts 
away in his hand afterwards. In other literature, treasure may perhaps 
bring no good to him who possesses it; in Beowulf the treasure is positively 
evil. Other literature shows the strengths and weaknesses of heroic 
society; Beowulf shows only its weaknesses. 

The truly heroic, as it might be exemplified in the motives of weapons, 
treasure, and society, is suppressed; the tragedy is made so inevitable that 
it ceases to be tragic in terms of the heroic world. For instance, the 
stories of Finn and Ingeld are not tragic as they are told in Beowulf. The 
poet had the opportunity of bringing out the love of Hildeburh for Finn, 
the loyalty of Hengest to Hnzf, or the delight of Ingeld in his bride: but 
he rejected it. The interplay of human passions did not interest him; he 
only knew that in the end no good came of them. To him, all the world 
was vanity, and these old tales merely gave additional proof of what he 
believed. 

A consistent pattern emerges in the accounts of Beowulf’s three great 
fights. As regards the treatment of the motives of weapons, treasure, and 
society the fights form a progression, the second fight standing half-way 
between the first and the last. In each, the measure of the hero’s success 


! C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry (London, 1952), pp. 132-78. 
? Cf. L. L. Schiicking, ‘Beowulfs Riickkehr’, Studien zur englischen Philologie, xxi(1905), 
Il. 
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is in inverse proportion to the extent of his use of weapons and armour, 
his acquisition of treasure, and his need of help from his companions. 
Against Grendel Beowulf used neither weapons nor armour; he did not 
fight to gain treasure; he placed no reliance on his companions and needed 
no help from them, though they were all faithful to him. He trusted in 
God’s help and in the strength (megen) that God had given him. Grendel 
was God’s adversary; Beowulf, His champion, was easily victorious. 
Against Grendel’s mother Beowulf wore full armour and used a bor-: 
rowed sword. There was treasure in the monster’s cave, and Hrodgar had 
promised gold as a reward for success. Although the female monster was 
weaker than her son, Beowulf had a more desperate struggle to overcome 
her; his armour protected him but the borrowed sword was useless. The 
Danes gave Beowulf up for lost and left the mere, while the Geats remained 
hopelessly. Finally Beowulf killed the monster with an ealdsweord eotenisc 
(a weapon different in its very nature from the useless Hrunting). He took 
the precious hilt of this sword and Grendel’s head back with him as trophies. 
Against the Dragon Beowulf’s armour failed to protect him; his sword 
broke; he needed help from his companions, but all except one were 
faithless to him. The treasure he won by his death was buried again with 
him: per hit nu gen lifad 
eldum swa unnyt, swa hit zror wes. (3167 f.) 


In spite of this pattern, I do not believe that Beowulf can be regarded as 
an artistic unity in the modern sense, or that the poem has a higher theme 
than the life and death of its hero. Indeed it may be doubted whether 
modern conceptions about artistic unity are relevant to a long Old English 
poem like Beowulf. That the three fights form a progression does not 
favour Professor Tolkien’s view that its structure is 
essentially a balance, an opposition of ends and beginnings. In its simplest 
terms it is a contrasted description of two moments in a great life, rising and 
setting; an elaboration of the ancient and intensely moving contrast between 
youth and age, first achievement and final death." 


Beowulf, though old when he fights the Dragon, is not weaker: his arm 
still has strength enough to break his sword. 

Unless the poem can be shown to possess a definite artistic unity, it is 
not permissible to assume that everything in it has a purpose or an ulterior 
significance. On the other hand, when a well-defined pattern has been 
identified, it cannot then be dismissed as the product of a series of coin- 
cidences. The pattern as a whole must somehow reflect the mind of the 


poet. 
1 Tolkien, loc. cit., p. 271. 
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The treatment in the three great fights of the motives of weapons, 
treasure, and society implies a moral idea in which the poet believed: that 
a man should not trust in the things of this world, for they will fail him. 
Another aspect of this idea comes out clearly in the account of the first 
fight: that a man should trust rather in God and in the natural powers 
God gives him, for these will not fail him. The Beowulf poet understood 
the distinction between physical and spiritual weapons. '! 

The poet does in fact express his moral idea fully only in the earlier 
part of the poem; particularly, in the account of the Grendel fight. In 
that of the second fight, his idea and the subject-matter are on somewhat 
strained terms; in that of the third fight, they are fundamentally at variance. 
In the narrative passages and recapitulations which connect the Danish 
and Dragon parts, his idea is hardly realized at all, and the subject-matter 
does not always harmonize with it. In many of the episodes and digressions, 
however, the idea is quite clearly presented; some of them seem to have 
been written in their existing form especially for the purpose, so that one 
might reasonably surmise that the poet intended to mix instruction with 
his entertainment.? Yet the didactic element in Beowulf could have been 
produced simply by the poet’s natural taste for moral reflection. 

The variations of treatment and emphasis, which become more marked 
as the poem proceeds, make it impossible to accept the opinion that Beowulf 
is a self-evident unity, and hence must be entirely the creative work of one 
man. But ‘unity of authorship’ has established itself in the canon of modern 
dogma about Beowulf, and a recent editor was able to dismiss the question 
as one with which 





it is no longer necessary to deal, because almost all scholars have come to agree 
that the contrast in style and tone between the two main parts of the poem, 
which formerly suggested disunity of authorship, is artistically right. . . .° 


In a limited sense Beowulf is a homogeneous poem, and there was rightly 
a reaction against attempts to dissect it, but homogeneity and complete 
unity of authorship are not exactly synonymous terms. The Beowulf poet 
is responsible for the present form of the poem; nevertheless the numerous 
attempts to dissect his work are testimony to the strong feeling of many 
scholars that his sources lie, as it were, not far beneath the surface. 

While the pre-history of Beowulf cannot be certainly reconstructed 
without new evidence, it is inherently probable that the poem had a long 
and complex development, not all necessarily oral. Consequently, there is 


1 See Whitelock, op. cit., p. 80, on Felix’s Life of St. Guthlac. 

2 L. L. Schiicking, ‘Wann entstand der Beowulf ?’, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur, xlii (1917), 347-410. 

3 C. L. Wrenn, Beowulf (London, 1953), p. 67. 
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nothing unlikely in the assumption that the poet had access to some sort 
of archetype, in which the story of a hero’s adventures in Denmark was 
already joined to that of his fight with a dragon. I suppose that there was 
such an archetype, and that a Christian poet—not a mere redactor—set 
about the task of reshaping it in his own words, and in his own way. It 
might be expected that he would betray his model by keeping too close 
to it sometimes; he would naturally follow its general plan. He would 
concentrate most on the essential features, that is, on the hero’s three fights. | 
He might also fill out the plot by the insertion of episodic matter. 

Many features of the extant Beowulf—features which cannot comfortably 
be accommodated by the theory of complete unity of authorship—may be 
plausibly explained in this way. Klaeber, who appreciates the difficulties 
involved, suggests the possibility that ‘the author had no complete plan of 
the poem in his head’ when he began, ‘and perhaps did not finish it until 
a considerably later date’. He detects ‘signs of weariness’ in the Dragon 
part, the ‘grave structural defects’ of which he is inclined to attribute 
‘primarily to the nature of the material used by the poet’.! But if the poet 
were free from the influence of a model he could write his poem to any 
length he wished; and if he were composing independently as he went 
along his work would hardly show so many wide divergences of treatment 
and emphasis: at least, not of the sort to be seen in Beowulf. 

My hypothesis (not in itself new, for something similar has necessarily 
been assumed by earlier dissectors from Miillenhoff to Berendsohn) is more 
consistent with the evidence which the text of the poem affords, and is 
not itself improbable. The observations which have led me to propose it 
I shall now set out in more detail, in order to show that the poet expressed 
himself best in his account of Beowulf’s fight with Grendel, but found 
his hero’s second and third fights less congenial—as though he found as 
he went on that the material he was obliged to use would not conform to 
his design. 

Beowulf’s possession of maegen was particularly noticed by Professor 
Tolkien.2, The hero’s magen, equal to that of thirty normal men, is his 
outstanding quality. 

From inspection of the relevant material? I have reached some negative 
conclusions: that the word is not relatively more common in Beowulf than 
in other Old English verse, and that no significance can be attached to 
the distribution of its occurrences in the poem. It is true that megen is 
attributed to Beowulf more times than to anyone else in the poem, and 


' Klaeber, p. cvi and n. 3. 2 Tolkien, loc. cit., pp. 270, 287. 

3 See Grein-Kéhler, Sprachschatz der angelsdchsischen Dichter (Heidelberg, 1912), s.v. 
megen and compounds; M. K. Mincoff, Die Bedeutungsentwicklung der ags. Ausdriicke 
fiir ‘Kraft’ und ‘Macht’ (Palaestra 188, Leipzig, 1933). 
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that it is found with comparatively greater frequency in the Danish part 
than in the Dragon part: but the poem is about Beowulf, and naturally 
more attention is paid to his characteristics in that portion of the work 
where he is first introduced. 

One striking fact, however, is that magen is never attributed to Grendel’s 
mother, to the Dragon, or to any of the worldly heroes like Finn, Hengest, 
or Ingeld: it is credited to Heremod (1716) only for the purpose of com- 
parison with Beowulf. There is one glaring exception: the description of 
Grendel as magnes rof in 2084, that is, in Beowulf’s Return (1888-2199). 
This exception is the more notable because megen means more than brute 
strength. 

Both magen and miht are derived from magan ‘to be able’, and their 
basic meaning was ‘power, ability’.!_ In West Saxon miht is a higher form 
of magen, more suitable to the expression of ‘divine power’, whereas 
megen is rather ‘human power’ and is often used to mean ‘physical 
strength’. But the circles of meaning of the two words overlap. In Anglian 
a similar distinction in their use is observed rather more clearly.* 

Among the connotations of megen are ‘virtue’ and ‘divine power’ ;? in 
translations from the Latin, the word corresponds to ‘vis’, ‘virtus’.* 
Phrases in religious verse like purh Metodes megen (Daniel, 4) are note- 
worthy. 

As used of Beowulf in the earlier part of the poem, megen has a distinctly 
Christian flavour. It is his innate power; it has its most decisive victory 
over Grendel, the foe of God. It is God’s liberal gift to him (1270 f.; 
cf. 2181 ff.), and it is difficult to separate it from his mental virtues of 
courage and resolution, balanced by restraint and discretion.’ There is a 
close connexion between ma@gen and mod generally in Old English,® and 
particularly in Beowulf, as 1055 ff. make clear. Both qualities are, as a 
rule, denied to Beowulf’s enemies, for example to Unferd (593 ff., 1166-8) 
and to Grendel, who became afraid as soon as he felt Beowulf’s grip 
(753 £.). 

Hence the attribution in 2084 to Grendel of magen is wholly unexpected. 
It is perhaps a small point, but one which combines with other points in 
Beowulf’s Return to raise doubts about the original authorship of that 
section of the poem. 

From the beginning of Beowulf the material success and glory of the 
Danes is emphasized, so that their failure to defeat Grendel is brought 


? Mincoff, op. cit., p. 107. 2 Ibid., p. 124. 

3 Ibid., pp. 42-52. * Ibid., pp. 124-35. 

5 Cf. L. L. Schiicking, ‘Das Kénigsideal im Beowulf’, Englische Studien, \xvii (1932-3), 
I-14. 


© Mincoff, op. cit., p. 144: ‘Seelische und leibliche Kraft vereinigen sich zu dem 
vollkommensten Ausdruck der menschlichen Fahigkeit’. 
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into sharper relief. The Danish power was founded on force of arms 
(4 ff.), on the receipt of tribute (11), and on diplomatic marriages (possibly 
62 f.; certainly 2020 ff.). Hrodgar was successful in war, and built Heorot 
(64 ff.). But the great hall was ultimately useless: it was unable to protect 
the Danes against the foes of God, and it was doomed to destruction by 
fire as a result of the ecghete between Danes and Headobards (81 ff.). 
This course of events Hrodgar vainly tried to avert by giving his daughter 
in marriage to Ingeld. 

In all this the poet’s attitude to the heroic world of the Danes is clear: 
the hall is doomed, Hrodgar’s dispensing of treasure in it (80 f.) will not 
avail, the sword will have deadly work to do, peaceful contracts will be 
broken. Through this atmosphere of heroic futility strides Grendel, God’s 
foe, whom only Beowulf’s megen will vanquish. 

Grendel is descended from the first fratricide; and the poet later adds 
that Cain killed Abel with a sword—he was his ecgbana (1262). This 
detail is not in the Bible, nor in the Old English Genesis; I have not been 
able to trace it elsewhere. It may be an innovation by the poet, and would 
be quite consistent with his representation of the sword as useless on the 
supernatural level, but capable of causing human woe. 

Beowulf is introduced, not by name, but by allusion to his main charac- 


teristic: 
se wes moncynnes mzgenes strengest 


on pem dege pysses lifes, 
zpele ond eacen. (1096 ff.) 


Klaeber has shown that the line on pam dage pysses lifes has a Christian 
flavour;! and I have already suggested that Beowulf’s magen implies 
something of Christian virtue as well as physical strength. 

The frequent descriptions of weapons and armour in this part of the 
poem provide further contrasts between Beowulf’s ma@gen and the material 
things of the heroic world. All these warlike trappings, carefully enumerated 
in a way that seems ironical, are soon to fail against the monsters. The 
Danish coastguard holds the shores of Denmark against hostile invaders 
(240 ff.), but not all the Danes can hold Heorot against Grendel. 

When Hrodgar is told of Beowulf’s arrival he talks first of his lineage, 
then of his ma@gen, then of the mercy of God in sending him to deal with 
Grendel (372 ff.). Hrodgar says he will offer Beowulf treasure for his 
modprace (385), but he does not say this to Beowulf himself: to him his 
only direct promise is Ne bid pe wilna gad (660). Hence the treasure-motive 
is much less conspicuous in the account of Beowulf’s first fight than it is 
in that of the second, before which Hrodgar’s promises are extensive and 
specific. 

' F. Klaeber, ‘Die christlichen Elemente im Beowulf’, Anglia, xxxv (1911), 461-2. 
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In his first address to Hrodgar Beowulf takes some pains to establish 
his reputation for megen: he says his people advised him to visit Denmark 
forpan hie magenes craft minne cupon (418). Again, Klaeber has noted the 
Christian flavour of the expression magenes creft.! Beowulf’s insistence on 
his reputation (of which Hrodgar is already aware) no doubt indicates the 
poet’s desire to impress the importance of ma@gen upon his audience. 

Beowulf says he will fight Grendel without weapons, and adds that 
God will decide the issue between them (435 ff.). He explains that he 
will meet Grendel on equal terms so as to win Hygelac’s approval. 

Hrodgar’s next speech underlines the constrast between magen and 
weapons: he tells of how his men waited for Grendel mid gryrum ecga 
(480 ff.), and of how in the morning the hall was stained with blood. 
Abruptly Hrodgar ends his speech by inviting Beowulf to sit down and 
take part in the feast: the change from thoughts of death in the hall to 
the description of joy in the hall is sudden and pointed. 

An argument follows between Beowulf and Unferd. Their dispute 
concerns Beowulf’s magen. Unferd asserts that Breca hefde mare magen 
(518); Beowulf immediately refutes this (532 ff.), reproaches Unferd for 
his lack of courage (593 f.), and says that Grendel does not dread the atol 
ecgpracu . . . Sige-Scyldinga (596 ff.). 

In the swimming-contest, swords were used and armour was worn: 
they were effective against sea-monsters. As Beowulf tells the story, it was 
all a youthful escapade, not to be compared with the present graver 
struggle. It provides many contrasts: between sea-monsters vulnerable to 
weapons and enemies of God who are not; between Beowulf’s swimming 
in the sea and his later descent into the mere; between Beowulf, who 
used his sword to kill sea-monsters, and Unferd, who used his (Hrunting ?) 
to kill his brothers (587). It is notable that Unferd, like Cain, was a fratricide. 

Beowulf is appointed by God to be the guardian of the hall; he trusts 
in his ma@gen and in God’s favour, then takes off his armour and hands it, 
with his sword, to a servant (665-74). Professor Tolkien thought that 
modgan megnes, Metodes hyldo (670) were two parallel expressions for the 
same thing, and that no ‘and’ should appear between them in translation: 
‘the favour of God was the possession of megen.’* But as Klaeber remarks, 
ond need not be in the text where ‘and’ is necessary in translation. From 
1270-4 it is clear that Beowulf trusted in (i) his magen, which came to 
him from God; (ii) God’s favour: thus he overcame Grendel. 

Beowulf does not himself say that he trusts in God: this is a comment of 
the poet’s. Yet to conclude, as Professor Tolkien does,* that the poet was 
deliberately differentiating between his own language and that employed 


1 Anglia, xxxv (1911), 468. 2 Loc. cit., p. 287. 
3 Edn., p. 454. + Loc. cit., pp. 284-6. 
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by his characters is hazardous. Such differentiation as there is in the poem 
arises naturally and inevitably. The poet had made Grendel the foe of 
God, while Beowulf was on God’s side, and so could hardly be represented 
as a pagan. Yet he could not, without grave risk of incongruity apparent 
to both poet and audience, be represented too dogmatically as a practising, 
believing Christian. Besides, I doubt whether the poet ever faced the 
question squarely, or was sharply conscious of the difference between 
direct and indirect speech. 

That a Christian Anglo-Saxon poet would wish to ‘repaganize’ his 
language seems neither possible nor probable. When Beowulf speaks of 
witig God and halig Dryhten (685 f.) he is talking of God, not of Fate, to 
whom the adjectives are not applicable. When he tells Unferd he shall 
suffer punishment in hell (588 f.) he is talking about the Christian hell; 
when he uses the word scrifan in 979 he is using it in a Christian sense. 
To both poet and audience words like Metod (whatever their etymologies, 
and in spite of such fossils as meotudsceaft and meotudwang) surely meant 
the Christian God, and none other.! Such words were firmly established in 
the Christian usage, as the diction of Cedmon’s Hymn shows. Some confu- 
sion between God and Fate is quite natural and need not be specially explained. 

Beowulf’s decision to fight Grendel without weapons and without 
armour is right; but not, as it were, for the right reasons. In fact a sword 
would not have harmed the monster, for Hrunting was useless against 
Grendel’s mother, and Beowulf’s companions had no more success when 
they attacked Grendel with their swords (794 ff.). But in the reasons given 
by Beowulf for his renunciation of weapons (I take forswerian in 804 in 
this sense) the poet’s struggle with his source can be traced. He had to 
contrast Beowulf’s trust in his megen and in God with his rejection of 
weapons, for the stage had to be set for the second fight, in which swords 
play an important role; yet he could not allow Beowulf to be conscious 
that his megen would win where a sword would fail, for then his courage 
would seem less and his later use of Hrunting would be inconsistent. 
The poet’s way out of the dilemma was to make Beowulf appear chivalrous 
in wishing to meet Grendel on equal terms (677-87; cf. 433-41).? 

Beowulf’s final words before the fight are that God shall award the 
victory as He thinks fit (685 ff.). The poet goes on to comment that God 
granted success to the Geats, and that they defeated their enemy durh anes 
creft; he adds then a general observation: 

Sod is gecyped, 
pet mihtig God manna cynnes 
weold widerferhd. (700 ff.) 


? Grein-Kéhler, Sprachschatz, p. 461 b. 
2 Cf. R. C. Boer, Die altenglische Heldendichtung. I. Beowulf (Halle, 1912), p. 60. 
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Here the poet’s own attitude to the story is revealed: it is an exemplum 
from which valid morals may be drawn, for the wisdom of God and his 
sovereignty over men are eternal. 

Beowulf’s magen and mortality are stressed in 789-90, echoing 196-7; 
the further repetition of on dam dage pysses lifes (806) emphasizes the 
mortality of his foe, Grendel. The texture of the poem throughout the 
account of Beowulf’s first fight is close-knit; nowhere else in Beowulf is 
the poet’s Christianity so fully expressed. 

After Beowulf’s victory the poet creates again an atmosphere of worldly 
glory, and introduces various episodes: of Sigemund, Heremod, Finn, and 
Hama. It will be more convenient to deal with these together later: in all, 
the treatment of the motives of weapons, treasure, and society is similar. 

The essential weakness of material strength is again exposed by the 
coming of Grendel’s mother to the hall. The futility of the Danes’ martial 
customs is demonstrated: in 1242 ff. these are described in detail, and 
then they fail to prevent Grendel’s mother from carrying off /Eschere. In 
martial terms, the female monster is said to be weaker than her son: 

Wees se gryre lessa 
efne swa micle, swa bid mzgpba creft, 
wiggryre wifes be wepnedmen. (1282 ff.) 


Because Beowulf has a more difficult fight against Grendel’s weaker 
mother, some commentators have found these lines troublesome. Klaeber 
thinks they are ‘to discredit the unbiblical notion of a woman’s superiority’ ,' 
while Chambers saw in them an attempt to avoid an anti-climax.?. Of 
course, there is no anti-climax, for the circumstances of the second fight 
are themselves more difficult than those of the first. Also, in the second 
fight Beowulf uses a sword, whereas in the first he trusted in his magen 
and in God; this contributes to his difficulties. 

The air of folk-tale is stronger; Grendel’s mother is not so clearly the 
foe of God, and she did not attack without provocation; Beowulf is more 
of a Germanic hero and less of a Christian knight. He speaks now of 
revenge and glory, not of God’s judgement. This time Hrodgar has 
offered him gold as a reward for success, and Beowulf accepts the loan of 
Hrunting. 

The excellence of Hrunting is stressed (1455 ff.; 1525 ff.; 1810 ff.) so 
that its subsequent failure is made to seem more remarkable. Beowulf’s 
final words before diving into the mere are that he will win glory with 
Hrunting or die; but this is a boast that cannot be fulfilled. His last 
words before his fight with Grendel were very different. 

In the account of the fight proper the poet’s endeavour to reconcile 


1 Edn., p. 181. 
2? R. W. Chambers, Beowulf: An Introduction (Cambridge, 1921), p. 50. 
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his source and his ideas about swords and megen is again apparent. 
Hrunting fails, though it is a fine weapon and Beowulf wields it with all 
his strength (1519); he throws it aside and trusts again in his magen 
(1533 ff.). The poet adds an approving comment: so should a man do. 
This is admirably explicit, but rather laboured; for of course Beowulf 
would have been a fool to persist further with a useless weapon. 

The magic sword hanging on the wall must have been in the poet’s 
source.' He adapted it to his purpose by making it a special sword: it is 
ealdsweord eotenisc, giganta geweorc (1558 ff.). Germanic belief was in the 
dwarfs as makers of swords, but ‘in conformity with the pedigree imposed 
upon the Grendel race, the good sword of tradition is converted into a 
giganta geweorc’.2 This is no ordinary worldly weapon; it has associations 
with Tubalcain.3 It was the sight of its inscribed hilt that provoked 
Hrodgar’s homily, and the melting away of its blade is described in a 
Christian simile (1605 ff.). 

Since the poet had decided to treat the sword in this way, the motive of 
megen would necessarily prove something of an embarrassment. If it were 
emphasized too much, there would inevitably be a subtraction from the 
importance of the sword on the wall. Hence the vagueness in the narrative. 
Even when Beowulf trusts in his megen he gains only temporary advantage, 
for the poet, reasonably enough, makes him werigmod (1543). The text does 
not make clear how Beowulf managed to get to his feet again, though 
presumably he exerted his ma@gen in standing up. 

Dr. Whitelock observes that there are no actual discrepancies in the 
account of the fight, and suggests that God directed Beowulf’s attention 
to the sword on the wall (1557 ff.; 1661 ff.) as the hero lay at the monster’s 
mercy.* The sight of the sword would then give him new strength to rise 
to his feet. However, this is not the order of events in the text; and it 
cannot be denied that the narrative lacks clarity. 

It is notable that in the account of the second fight there is much less 
reference to the Almighty than there was in that of the first. From 1398 
until 1553 God is not mentioned at all. Beowulf does not refer to God 
until the fight is over (1658); the Geats thank God for his safe return in 
1626. In its context the Christian simile used to describe the melting away 
of the sword (1605 ff.) is remarkable: it compares this to God’s unbinding 
of the fetters of winter, and implies the final release of the Danes from the 
terrors of the monsters. While the simile is clearly the work of the Beowulf 
poet, the rationalizing comment that it was the monster’s hot blood that 


' Cf. F. Panzer, Studien zur germanischen Sagengeschichte. I, Beowulf (Miinchen, 1910), 
pp. 153 ff. 2 Klaeber, edn., p. 187. 

3 Klaeber, Anglia, xxxv (1911), 260-1; O. F. Emerson, ‘Legends of Cain’, P.M. L.A., 
xxi (1906), 929. + Op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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melted the sword-blade (1615 ff.) is more the sort of thing to be expected 
in his source. 

Although there was much treasure in the cave, Beowulf left it all there 
(1612 ff.); his magenbyrpen as he returned was the hilt of the marvellous 
sword and Grendel’s head (1623 ff.). In the treatment of the treasure- 
motive, the second fight again stands half-way between the first and the 
third. The society-motive is similarly treated: there is a hint of desertion 
on the part of the Danes in leaving the mere. 

To Beowulf’s fights with the monsters Hrodgar’s homily (1700 ff.) is a 
key: not a well-cut key to a precision lock, but it serves. It is essentially 
on the proper use of the natural powers and advantages God gives to man: 
on Beowulf’s rightful and Heremod’s wrongful use of great megen; on 
man’s spiritual weapons and armour; on the sins of pride and miserliness; 
and on the uselessness of swords and spears against such as Grendel. 
There is no need to dismiss any of this as interpolated. 

Whether the homily was intended to apply directly to Beowulf is impossible 
to decide, but it may have been. Beowulf was over-proud when he dived 
into the mere saying he would win glory with Hrunting; it was not until 
he threw this sword aside that victory appeared within his reach. The 
homily would certainly drive home to the audience that man’s victories 
are God’s victories—that God gives magen, but man is fallible and mortal. 

Much of the inconsistency that critics have seen in the obviously 
Christian passages of Beowulf disappears if the poet’s point of view is 
properly understood. It is impossible to believe that he was a self-con- 
scious antiquary, ‘einer art altgermanischen Walter Scott’.'_ He was not 
reconstructing the sort of speech which he imagined a pagan king might 
have made in a Danish hall: he was merely expressing his own views 

through the mouth of one of his characters, Hrodgar. The poet stood 
back from the story he told, and interpreted it in the light of his own 
times. If he were forced seriously to consider the question whether 
Hrodgar was Christian or pagan he would be forced next to the conclusion 
that the story about Beowulf was not worth telling. As it was, however, 
his justification for his poem lay in his treatment of it as matter which was 
entertaining but from which moral instruction could be derived. Essen- 
tially, his answer to Alcuin’s rhetorical question ‘Quid Hinieldus cum 
Christo?’ was ‘Nihil’; yet from this there was a moral to be drawn, and 
he drew it. The poet’s background was not confused semi-paganism, but 
established—long-established—Christianity. Consequently I doubt 
whether even 175-88 are not his work; and it would not be astonishing 
if his knowledge of heathen worship in temples came from Bede’s Ecclesias- 
tical History. 





? Schiicking, ‘Wann entstand der Beowulf?’, p. 393. 
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Hrodgar’s homily marks, in some ways, the end of the Danish part of 
Beowulf: what follows is largely tidying-up. Schiicking took Beowulf’s 
Return to begin at |. 1888.1 

However, the first signs of a change of emphasis on the motives of ma@gen, 
weapons, treasure, and society occur before that: to take an arbitrary 
point, after 1816. After this, also, the Christian tone is less marked. 
Beowulf, for instance, promises Hrodgar magenes fultum (1835), but this 
is now purely military help. In 1881-2 Beowulf is gudrinc goldwlanc, since 
hremig. By 2146, where treasure is called magnes med, the shift is complete. 
At the end of Beowulf’s Return, Hygelac honours the hero with a precious 
sword and an extensive grant of land (2190 ff.). Beowulf, who was God’s 
champion, is now a powerful temporal lord; and the duality of the Danish 
and the Dragon parts of the poem is apparent. 

It is in Beowulf’s speech to Hygelac telling of his adventures that the 
change is most evident. Beowulf nowhere makes acknowledgement of 
God’s help, and his Danish expedition seems like mere worldly heroism. 
Grendel, with his glove, now appears as a creature of folk-tale, not as a 
foe of God. That a detail like this should have been ‘purposely reserved’? 
until now is very hard to believe. The account Beowulf gives of his fight 
with Grendel’s mother (2135 ff.) contains no actual inconsistencies, but is 
hardly an adequate condensed version of events. 

Schiicking’s minute syntactical study of Beowulf’s Return led him to 
conclude that the peculiarities of this section were due to the poet who 
first connected the Danish and the Dragon parts together. My hypothesis 
is that the peculiarities are there because the Beowulf poet did not rework 
his material thoroughly enough at this point to remove them: that by now 
the poet was tiring of his task and becoming aware that what he had done 
earlier with Grendel and his mother could not be done with the Dragon. 

Grendel was God’s foe; the Dragon is not, even though he may have 
been ‘the recognized symbol of the archfiend’* in ecclesiastical tradition. 
The Dragon’s rage is not unjust, for he was provoked by theft from the 
hoard.’ The poet did perhaps make the Dragon into Beowulf’s final and 
inevitable foe, and thus raised more problems for himself. For how could 
Beowulf use his ma@gen and not a sword against the Dragon? 

The poet seems to try, rather clumsily, to make out that Beowulf had 
always used his ma@gen: he avoids reference to any use of swords in his 
accounts of the Geats and their wars. Beowulf took no part in the battle 
of Ravenswood. After his return from Denmark, the only part of his 
doings described in detail is that connected with Hygelac’s expedition to 


' ‘Beowulfs Riickkehr’, p. 14. 2 Klaeber, edn., p. cvi. 
3 ‘Beowulfs Riickkehr’, pp. 73-74. * Klaeber, edn., p. 1. 
5 'T. M. Gang, ‘Approaches to Beowulf’, R.E.S., N.8. iii (1952), 1-12. 
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Frisia. On that occasion Beowulf performed feats reminiscent of his 
swimming-contest with Breca and his fight against Grendel. He killed 
Deghrefn with his bare hands, as he killed Grendel; he swam home, as 
he swam against Breca. It seems that when he had killed Deghrefn (2501 
ff.) he took from him the sword Nzgling (2680), and he says himself that 
this sword helped him many times (2500). Yet the poet does not explain 
what Beowulf was doing on occasions when we might expect to have 
news of him: when Heardred was killed, and when Onela was killed.! 
Then, after the mention of Deghrefn, Beowulf says he will fight with the 
sword for the Dragon’s hoard of treasure (2508 f.) but adds that he would 
fight without it, bare-handed as he fought Grendel, if he knew how (2518 
ff.). There is something most awkward and strained about this: the poet 
is trying to force his ideas about swords and m@gen upon his story, with 
unhappy results. Again, my hypothesis is that he kept too close to his 
model: it needed radical adaptation before it would suit his purpose. 

The poet comments that no sword was ever much use to Beowulf in 
battle: Negling broke in his hand (2680 ff.). The passage ends with words 
similar to those applied to the Dragon’s possession of the hoard of treasure: 
nes him wihte de sel. Yet the Dragon, as well as Beowulf, had to die; 
and to help to accomplish this the poet produces another ealdsweord etonisc 
(2616), wielded by Wiglaf, Beowulf’s kinsman and his one faithful com- 
panion. This is a reminiscence of Beowulf’s fight with Grendel’s mother; 
but Wiglaf’s sword, a family heirloom that has been involved in deadly 
feud,? bears no real resemblance to the sword that hung on the wall of 
the monster’s cave. And in the end Beowulf slew the Dragon with his 
knife. 

The treasure-motive is also handled without much skill. It dominates 
the Dragon part, dominates the Dragon, and comes near to dominating 
Beowulf himself. To the poet treasure was evil: he says in 2764 ff. that 
gold in the earth may overpower every man. The Dragon is no better off 
for his possession of the hoard (2277; cf. 2687). 

Beowulf’s exact position as regards the treasure is not made clear. Before 
he fights the Dragon he says he will win the gold or die in the attempt 
(2535 ff.), and when he lies dying he asks Wiglaf to carry the hoard out 
to him (2747 ff.). When he sees it he thanks God for it, and rejoices 
that he has gained it for his people (2794 ff.). Yet it is buried with him 
(3163 ff.).3 

It is usually understood that Beowulf, in acquiring the treasure, thereby 
became involved in the curse on it. The curse on the gold is certain 





? Cf. Whitelock, op. cit., pp. 96-98. 
2 Cf. A. Bonjour, The Digressions in Beowulf (Oxford, 1950), p. 39. 
3 Cf. Klaeber, edn., p. li, n. 2. 
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(3052), but from its effects Beowulf seems to be exempted, for 3053 ff. 
apparently mean that God allowed Beowulf to open the hoard. Great 
eagerness to win the treasure would be wrong, in the light of the poem 
in general and of Hrodgar’s homily in particular. Yet the poet never 
makes it quite clear whether Beowulf is condemned or exonerated. 

No doubt Dr. Whitelock is right when she says: ‘Beowulf has taken 
Hrothgar’s advice and chosen the ece redas’.' That at least seems to be 
the underlying intention of the poem. Yet why is it not expressed more 
clearly, either in the general narrative, or in one of the moralizing asides 
of which the poet is so fond? 

I have suggested reasons. First, that the poet found difficulty in im- 
posing his moral ideas on his source. Secondly, that he did not think of 
Beowulf as definitely either Christian or pagan, but was to some extent 
detached from the story and the characters, using it and them as far as he 
could to convey his Christian philosophy. 

The validity of these reasons may be tested against the episodes in 
Beowulf. The allusive way in which these are presented is frequently 
taken to indicate that the audience had minds stocked with Germanic 
legend, and that they were ready to respond at the mention of a hero’s 
name. Doubts about the strength of tradition in Anglo-Saxon times have 
recently been expressed in another connexion,” but as far as Beowulf is 
concerned, all the information required for the understanding of allusions 
is given by the poet. He does not give more because he does not want to 
give more. 

For instance, the poet drew a detailed comparison between Beowulf and 
Sigemund (875-97). The basis of the comparison is that both heroes killed 
monsters and a dragon. But then the poet pointed out the differences be- 
tween Beowulf and Sigemund, relating these differences to his ideas about 
the motives of weapons, treasure, and society. Beowulf killed Grendel with 
his bare hands: Sigemund killed giants with his sword (883 f.). When 
Sigemund fought his dragon he was alone, and killed it with his sword 
(890 ff.); Beowulf was not alone when he killed his dragon, and his sword 
broke in his hand. Sigemund carried off the treasure (895 ff.); Beowulf’s 
treasure was buried uselessly with him. 

Hence the Sigemund episode in Beowulf is, in microcosm, the whole 
poem and the poet’s attitude to it. The heroic deeds of Sigemund did not 
interest the Christian author of the Old English poem any further. The 
Heremod episode provides a foil to set off Beowulf’s rightful use of his 
megen. The point of the allusion to Hama (1198-1209) is that Hama 


™ Op. cit., p. 98. 
? K. Sisam, ‘Anglo-Saxon Royal Genealogies’, Proceedings of the British Academy, 
xxxix (1953), 345-6. 
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carried off the Brosinga mene . . . to pare byrhtan byrig and geceas ecne red; 
while Hygelac wore his precious torque ‘when he went raiding a peaceful 
people, and thus lost it to his enemies’.' And Hygelac under rand gecranc. 
Whether ‘the bright city’ really means a monastery or not hardly affects 
the general sense of the reference: beorht sometimes means ‘holy’ and is 
applied to Christ, while the noun burg is sometimes applied to the dwellings 
of Heaven. The phrase ‘chose eternal counsel’ probably ‘implies that 
Hama became a good Christian and that he died as such’. ‘The poet uses 
the whole allusion to present the moral of Hygelac and his undue pride 
(1206). 

The Finn and Ingeld episodes have much in common. ‘The poet tells 
the stories allusively because he does not wish to exploit their possibilities 
of psychological tragedy. In both episodes, marriage fails to bring lasting 
peace to tribes in a state of feud; in both it is a sword which touches off 
the last deadly act of the drama (1142 ff.; 2047 ff.). The handling of the 
motives of weapons, treasure, and society is consistent; each story is 
adapted so that it conforms with the poet’s moral ideas. The adjective 
‘heroic’ is strictly inapplicable to these episodes ; and it is of course pointless 
to try to reconstruct the exact course of events which the poet has done 
his best to obscure. 

In one episode only is the handling of material and human motives 
different: in the episode of Offa and his queen. 

If Dr. Sisam is right in thinking that manuscript mod prydo weg (1931) 
means ‘she was proud’ and that a line or so has been omitted from the 
text,* the episode reads like another warning on the sin of pride, suitably 
reinforcing the admonitions of Hrodgar’s homily; and the transition from 
the subject of Hygd does not seem unduly violent. Certainly there would 
be no good reason to regard the passage as an interpolation, or to doubt 
that it is the work of the Beowulf poet. 

In the episode, as Dr. Whitelock has remarked, Offa is praised in 
unusually glowing terms.’ There are other features which point to her 
conclusion that the poet was here going out of his way to praise the 
Anglian king. Elsewhere in the poem praise of a hero is always balanced 
in some way, but the praise of Offa is unqualified by prophecies of future 
woe. Offa’s marriage is the only one referred to at length which does not 
end badly; Offa is the only king in Beowulf whose warlike deeds do not 
bring about his own downfall. Here the Beowulf poet for once frankly 





! Whitelock, op. cit., p. 56. 

2 Grein-Kéhler, Sprachschatz, s.vv. beorht, burg. 

3 Klaeber, edn., p. 179. 

* Studies in the History of Old English Literature (Oxford, 1953), p. 41 n. 
5 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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admires the heroic, but whether this is an indication that he was a Mercian 
cannot of course be decided without other evidence. 

There is no doubt that the ‘episode poet’, as critics of the dissecting 
school called him, was also the Beowulf poet. On the other hand, I have 
given reasons for doubting that this Christian author was entirely respon- 
sible for the whole of Beowulf, and for supposing that he followed some 
sort of model which already contained the story, at least in outline. What 
form this took cannot be reconstructed, nor is it possible to guess at the. 
author’s other sources. My hypothesis concerns only the final stage of 
composition. 

When and where Beowulf was written in its present form are open 
questions, full of paradox. Northumbria in the age of Bede; Mercia later 
in the eighth century? Yet there is some justification for Schiicking’s dating 
about goo.' It is precisely in the Viking Age that Christian Anglo-Saxons 
might derive consolation from reflecting upon their spiritual superiority 
over Scandinavians enjoying material success in this world; it is precisely 
in the Viking Age that detailed traditions about Danes and Geats may 
have come to England to fill out vaguer memories from an earlier period. 
And yet again, the poem is apparently pre-Cynewulf. 

To questions like these the answers cannot be simple, because Beowulf 
is not a simple poem. Whether my partial solution of the problem of its 
authorship proves acceptable or not, it is clearly time to face the fact 
that the problem is there. It may never be solved, but it cannot be 
ignored. 


1 ‘Wann entstand der Beowulf?’, p. 407. 
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MALORY’S LAUNCELOT AND THE NOBLE 
WAY OF THE WORLD 


By R. T. Davies 


F all Malory’s knights, Launcelot is the one who most draws the 
attention by the frequency of his appearance, the praises showered 
upon him, and the attractiveness of his disposition. It is unlikely that this 
is not by Malory’s design. When Launcelot has healed Sir Urre, which no 
one else could do, he weeps with humility and relaxed tension, ‘as he had 
bene a chylde that had bene beatyn!”! (Malory knows exactly what is proper 
in this spiritual as in his many amatory crises.) Launcelot has prayed 
secretly to the Holy Trinity: 
I beseche The of Thy mercy that my symple worshyp and honeste be saved, 
and Thou Blyssed Trynyte Thou mayste yeff me power to hele thys syke knyght 
by the grete vertu and grace of The, but, Good Lorde, never of myselff. 


Here in the healing of Sir Urre Malory presents as one of Launcelot’s 
glories the spiritual virtue that accompanies the ‘symple worshyp and 
honeste’ of this best of all secular knights. 

The episode is an impulsive vindication of what Professor C. S. Lewis 
has interpreted in medieval courtly literature as a middle way, a way neither 
ignoble like that of King Mark, nor holy like that of Sir Galahad, but the 
highest way for any gentleman, such as Sir Launcelot, who did not give 
himself to perfection as a religious. It was the way of a secular chivalry, 
which tried to make of this sinful and mutable world as fine and noble a 
place as could be. Launcelot lived as nobly as can a man who frankly 
accepts and does not renounce his disposition to sin. Thus Malory re- 
peatedly refers to him as the ‘trewest lover of a synful man that ever loved 
woman’, or ‘the best knyght . . . of ony synfull man of the worlde’.* Far on 
one side of him is Mark, a sinful man of the world, but not a trew lover and 
not a good knight. Far on the other is Galahad, who is not a sinful man at 
all, but a pure knight of the Grail. 

The light thrown on the position of Launcelot by this consideration helps 
also to place the apologia of Elayne, the frustrated lover of Launcelot. She 
defends her surrender to passion on the grounds that she is an erthely 


? p. 1152. All unqualified page references in this article and notes are to The Works 
of Sir Thomas Malory, ed. E. Vinaver (Oxford, 1947). 
? pp. 1259; 863; 930; 941; 948. My italics in the quotations. 
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person, and, when her confessor bids her reject her amorous thoughts, 
replies: 

Why sholde I leve such thoughtes? Am I nat an erthely woman? And all 
the whyle the brethe ys in my body I may complayne me, for my belyve ys that 
I do none offence, thou(gh) I love an erthely man, unto God, for He fourmed 
me thereto.’ 


Elayne implies that if you do not renounce the world, but remain, like her, 
an erthely person, then to resist love is unnatural and unreasonable. Her 
attitude is made clearer by a similar remark of Chaucer’s Criseyde. Debat- 
ing with herself whether she should allow love to grow between her and 
Troilus, she asks, in Book II, line 758, 

Shal I nat love, in cas if that me leste? 

What, pardieux! I am nat religious. 


I am not, says Criseyde, one who has renounced the world: why should 
I not love? Another aspect of Elayne’s position is further developed by 
Chaucer elsewhere in the poem when he argues casuistically, ‘God loveth, 
and to love wol nought werne’.? But this development goes farther than 
we need for the illumination of Malory. 

An appreciation of the position of Elayne and Launcelot helps also to 
place that ‘vertuouse love’ which Malory praises in the chapter called 
wrongly in Caxton’s edition, ‘How trewe love is lykened to sommer’. In 
the light of the considerations we have been making it is seen as the proper 
development of an inevitable relationship between worshypful men and 
women ‘in the world’. Putting two and two together in a way Malory has 
not openly told us to do, we might say that that grace of a good end given 
to Gwenyver in this chapter on ‘vertuouse love’ because she was a trew 
lover? parallels the grace to heal given, in the Sir Urre episode, to Launcelot, 
the knight of ‘symple worshyp and honeste’. But despite these two local 
reconciliations of the way of religion with the noble way ‘of the worlde’, 
both lovers, as we shall see, in the end utterly renounce the latter. 

Malory conceives of this noble worldly way, which is ultimately re- 
nounced, as, for the knight, a way that is largely followed on horseback. 
‘Bretherne, ye ought to be ashamed to falle so of your horsis! What is a 
knyght but whan he is on horsebacke?’* Thus, too, in the end, when the 
remaining knights of the Round Table become clerks in emulation of 
Launcelot, the first detail of their changed way of life occurring to Malory 
is that then ‘their horses wente where they wolde, for they toke no regarde 
of no worldly rychesses’. And as Sir Ector praises the dead Launcelot he 
refers to the typical occasions of his nobility—‘the kyndest man that ever 


T p. 1093. 2 Troilus and Criseyde, iii. 12. 3 p. 1120, * p. 667, cf. p. 29. 
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strake wyth swerde, . . . the jentyllest that ever ete in halle emonge ladyes’, 
and ‘the truest frende to thy lovar that ever bestrade hors’.' The subject, 
after all, perhaps most dear to Malory’s heart, since it is most frequently 
treated, is knights fighting. With what recurrent tedium we dodge the 
cloven heads and guts of horses, while yet again he compares two angry 
soldiers to two wild boars! 

Nor are the virtues which Malory values in his ideal knights very much 
more subtle and elaborate. Apart from praising their physical strength, 
skill, and courage, he most often calls them curteyse, kynde, jantyll, and trew. 
An analysis of Malory’s various uses of these words shows, on the whole, 
that for him there are two prime pairs of virtues and vices, which occur in 
relations with both ladies and fellow knights: they are, first, loyalty or 
keeping faith, and its opposite falseness or betrayal, and, second, courteous 
service and mercy, and their opposite treason or murder. Murder is prin- 
cipally, of course, physical, but it can be spiritual. In a ‘gentle man’ is to 
be expected, above all, mercy, for it is not only in Chaucer, Boccaccio, and 
Dante that ‘pite renneth sone in gentil herte’. The ‘gentle’ character is not 
revealed, despite the emphasis of frequent mention, only by its appetite for 
horse and armour, battles, hunting, and noble deeds, and by its recoil from 
mere servile labour. It has a moral quality. ‘A knyght withoute mercy ys 
withoute worshyp.’? Murder and betrayal are to be expected in those who 
are not Christians, or who are of low birth. Although ‘nobleness of the 
hands’ and prouesse are praised for themselves, they must be virtuously 
employed, for attention is always drawn to the fact when they are used 
‘falsely’ and ‘treasonously’.* 

The two relationships that, perhaps most of all, engage Malory in the 
whole of his works are prime examples of the noble, middle way. They are 
the relationship of Launcelot and Gwenyver, typified by Launcelot’s 
saying, ‘ye have ben ever my speciall good lady and I at all tymes youre 
poure knyght’, and that of Launcelot and Arthur, typified by Launcelot’s 
‘I must revenge my speciall lorde and my moste bedrad frynde’.4 The 
essential element in both cases is loyal service mercifully performed. A 
clash of loyalties is a typical medieval literary theme: but, as Professor 
Vinaver has pointed out, that the tragedy at the end of the Morte Darthur 
lies in such a clash is peculiar to Malory’s recension of it. This is apparently 
Malory’s own significant reinterpretation. 

Two episodes in Launcelot’s quest of the Grail again show Malory’s 
vindication of this middle way, which is the way of those simple virtues 
at which we have just been looking, the way to be followed by the perfect 
secular knight. The first appearance of the Grail in Malory is to Launcelot. 


1 pp. 1255 and 1259. My italics. 2 pp. 106-7; 795; 100; 294; 375; 810. 
3 p. 717. + pp. 1166 and 744. 
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It is said that he sees it and its bearer. In the second episode (which is more 
typically indefinite, and only partly filled in) Launcelot, half asleep, half 
awake, is unable ‘to ryse agayne the holy vessell’. But even so he appears 
to see it, and also the sick knight who is healed by actually kissing it.’ On 
the other hand, it is said several times that the prime necessity for the 
knight in quest of the Grail is stabilite, or ‘perseverance’, in a state of grace, 
and the sin most likely to impede him, if one can judge by the frequency 
of reference to it, is concupiscence.? That Launcelot should have been 
given the privilege of seeing the Grail in these two episodes 1s, then, 
typically inconsistent with what one might have expected in the light of 
Malory’s other comments on the spiritual prerequisites for any stage in the 
revelation of the Grail mysteries. And it is, of course, Launcelot’s lack of 
perseverance in the way of holiness, his thought inwardly of Gwenyver 
while he seems outwardly for God, that prevents him from seeing on other 
occasions than these more than an outer fringe. Even so he thanks God 
that he has been allowed to see ‘as much as ever saw ony synfull man 
lyvynge’. Malory makes Launcelot’s failure when seen from the highest 
plane appear, when seen from the lower, a triumph. A hermit says in 
praise of Launcelot, 

nere were that he ys nat stable, but by hys thoughte he ys lyckly to turne agayne, 
he sholde be nexte to enchev[e] hit sauff sir Galahad, hys sonne; but God knowith 
hys thought and hys unstablenesse. And yett shall he dye ryght an holy man, 
and no doute he hath no felow of none erthly synfull man lyvyng.* 


The hermit says also that one special virtue of Launcelot who ‘hath 
takyn [upon] hym to forsake synne’—and Launcelot himself confesses that 
the sin is that of having loved Gwenyver ‘unmesurabely and oute of mesure 
long’s—is that ‘sith that he wente into the queste of the Sankgreal he slew 
never man nother nought shall, tylle that he com to Camelot agayne’. 
When he returned to Camelot he found it impossible, even though he tried 
hard, to persevere in purity and to avoid the company of Gwenyver. 

That a concupiscent knight will be a ‘murderer’ is an idea which Launce- 
lot elsewhere expresses when he argues that knights who are /echerous will 
probably ‘sle . . . bettir men than they be hemself. And so who that usyth 
peramours shall be unhappy, and all thynge unhappy that is aboute them.”® 
Malory has not made Launcelot explain himself clearly and fully and it 
would be foolish to read too much into the passage. But it seems that he 
rejects love outside marriage chiefly for fear of God, because, since sin 
pollutes the sinners, in God’s justice it causes all they do to go awry. 


* pp. 793 and 894-5. ? pp. 895-9; 946-7; 955-6. 

3 pp. 801; 1046. + p. 948. 5 pp. 896-7. My italics. 

® pp. 270-1. unhappy: ‘ill-fated’, ‘unfortunate’, perhaps more specifically ‘lacking in 
dexterity (at soldiering)’. 
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Alienated from God by sin, especially the sin of concupiscence, the knight 
can never properly fulfil his role. Cursed in one thing, he is cursed in all. 
That this is what Launcelot means is at least partly supported by the 
hermit’s explanation of his rebuke of Sir Gawayn for having ‘used the 
moste untrewyst lyff that ever I herd knyght lyve’. Referring to the death 
of seven knights at the hands of Gawayn and his fellows, the hermit, in a 
context suggesting that the wickedness referred to is that of concupiscence, 
says 
had ye nat bene so wycked as ye ar, never had the seven brethirne be slayne by 
you and youre two felowys: for sir Galahad hymself [earlier described as a mayde 
who has synned never] alone bete hem all seven the day toforne, but hys lyvyng 
ys such that he shall sle no man lyghtly. 
Although it is not clear whether a Sir Galahad deliberately eschews murder, 
or whether it happens in the nature of things that such a man never kills, 
it is implied that a sinful, a concupiscent, knight can be expected to act 
unbefittingly.! 

Launcelot, then, is not a ‘murderer’—that is one of the values of the 
middle way. Another of these values appears also in King Arthur when 
he is represented as nobly unsuspicious of the relationship between his 
wife and Launcelot. Arthur shows that freedom from fear of peril which 
elsewhere? Malory says characterizes men of worship, ‘for they wene that 
every man be as they bene’. Thus, though Malory wastes an artistic 
opportunity and does not incise it, irony is latent in such a scene as that 
where Gwenyver gives a banquet to suggest her disregard for Launcelot’s 
absence. He has left the court because of her displeasure, but she finds 
that she now has a desperate need of his presence to defend her honour, 
so that Arthur in apparent innocence, seeing this need, asks, ‘What aylith 
you that ye can nat kepe sir Launcelot uppon youre syde?’: 

Ultimately, however, Arthur’s attitude is more than unsuspiciousness. 
When he knows of his betrayal, it becomes, rather, tolerance for the sake 
of peace. It is also, probably, tolerance for the sake of his love for Launcelot 
and Gwenyver. Then, when all is public, it is forgiveness. In contrast, 
King Mark, of course, always suspects Trystram and Isode and does his 
utmost to impede their love; and our immediate sympathy is rather with 
the more noble attitudes of Arthur. But, after all, he was in part deceived, 
and Malory implies that he was a finer man for not having suspected what 
was true. One can hardly maintain, therefore, that Malory’s is a ‘realist’ 
attitude: whether or not the differences between Malory and his probable 


? pp. 891-2. The propriety of ‘unbefittingly’ here is supported slightly by a possible 
sense of unhappy, the word used by Launcelot above. It may perhaps have meaning 5 
in O.E.D., ‘(not) successful in performing what the circumstances require, (not) apt or 
dexterous’; or meaning 6, ‘(not) appropriate, (un)befitting’. 


2 p. 1134. 3 p. 1051. 
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French sources point preponderantly to ‘realism’, his ‘unrealistic’ presenta- 
tion of the nobility of the middle way as opposed to the shrewd but un- 
lovable way of King Mark must not be forgotten. In this, to be as wise as 
serpents is not a virtue he expects of his ideal ‘man of worship’. 

Not that King Arthur himself does not show shrewdness on occasion. 
Exceptional though it may be, it prompts him to reply to Gawayn’s con- 
fident comment on Launcelot’s ability to prove by his military skill that 
Gwenyver is no traitor to her husband, 

That I beleve well, but I woll nat that way worke with sir Launcelot, for he 


trustyth so much uppon hys hondis and hys myght that he doutyth no man. 
And therefore for my quene he shall nevermore fyght, for she shall have the law.' 


As Mr. P. E. Tucker has suggested,” the king appreciates that the cogency 
of Launcelot’s denial of the queen’s unchastity is entirely the power of his 
arm. The truth depends on his martial skill—‘that woll I make good with 
my hondis’.3 Arthur here shrewdly insists on what is truthful rather than 
what is honourable. The sin of an illicit love affair in medieval literature 
was often not in its sinfulness but in its disclosure. The sin that mattered 
was the loss of the lady’s honour. And, in general, not only does Malory 
show no surprise at Arthur because he did not, on the whole, suspect what 
was true, but also no surprise at Launcelot because he denied what was 
true. 

How offensive to Christianity, in these respects, the noble way of Launce- 
lot can be, is plainly exposed by his use of God on two occasions as security 
for honour against truth.* On the other hand his defence of Gwenyver is 
supported by Bors who says, 
for and ye ded ony other wyse all the worlde wolde speke you shame to the 
worldis ende. Insomuch as ye were takyn with her, whether ye ded ryght othir 
wronge, hit ys now youre parte to holde wyth the quene.° 


Bors is concerned not with righteousness but with reputation. And 
Gawayn, before the unfortunate death of his brothers, Gareth and Gaherys, 
is altogether sympathetic to Launcelot.® It is the subsequent death of his 
brothers in all innocence, and not the treachery of Gwenyver to Arthur or 
the immorality of Launcelot, which eventually arouses Gawayn’s opposi- 
tion. And the complaint of Arthur himself is not against the two sinners, 
though he is at first prepared to prosecute their punishment to the death, 
but rather against the man who, by his public discovery of Launcelot and 
Gwenyver together, forced the whole affair into the open. 


‘A, Aggravayne, Aggravayne!’ seyde the kynge, ‘Jesu forgyff hit thy soule, 


t p. 1175. 2 M.L.R. xlviii (1953), 391-7. 
3 pp. 1188 and 1171. * pp. 1167 and 1197. 
5 pp. 1171 and 1184. My italics. © pp. 1175 and 1176. 
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for thyne evyll wyll that thou haddist and sir Mordred, thy brothir, unto sir 
Launcelot hath caused all this sorow.’ 


Had Gawayn permitted it, Arthur would readily have ended the war and 
been reconciled to Launcelot and Gwenyver.'! 

But the war goes on and what had begun in a malicious disclosure of an 
adulterous love assignation ends in the complete destruction of the Round 
Table and the renunciation by Launcelot and Gwenyver of an unstable 
world, a world of misfortune in which one sins. Gwenyver enters a nunnery 
and Launcelot seeks ‘ony heremyte, other graye or whyte, that wy! receyve 
me’. There is no doubt about the nature of their final ut.dertaking. It is 
called a way of ‘perfection’, ‘penance’, and prayer.? After Arthur’s death, 
his widow and her lover might otherwise have married—but there is no 
suggestion of this, unless it is implied by Launcelot’s ‘yf I had founden you 
now so dysposed, I had caste me to have had you into myn owne royame’. 
But she is not so disposed, and though Gwenyver bids him ‘[go] thou to 
thy realme, [an]d there take ye a wyff’, Launcelot replies, ‘I shall never be 
so false unto you of that I have promysed. But the selff desteny that ye 
have takyn you to, I woll take me to, for the pleasure of Jesu.’ That destiny 
is the way of perfection. 

So far as Gwenyver is concerned she follows this changed way of life 
because it is their love that has caused the death of so many knights, 
including her own lord. She is therefore in the convent ‘to gete my soule 
hele’. She does not doubt her eventual salvation, ‘for as synfull as ever 
I was, now ar seyntes in hevyn’.3 Eventually Launcelot, too, has so morti- 
fied his corrupt desires that when Gwenyver dies and he looks on her face, 
‘he wepte not gretelye, but syghed’, and though at her interment he 
swooned, he replied to the hermit who reproved him for such sorrow- 
making that his conscience was clear, ‘for my sorow was not, nor is not, 
for ony rejoysyng of synne’.* 

It was not simply his old love that wrung his heart. What it was we 
must pick out from a passage of typical difficulty. Malory’s style tends to 
become opaque whenever any revealing comment promises. ‘No’, says 
Launcelot, 


whan I remembre of hir beaulte and of hir noblesse, that was bothe wyth hyr 
kyng and wyth hyr, so whan I sawe his corps and hir corps so lye togyders, truly 
myn herte wold not serve to susteyne my careful body. 


Launcelot, I think, is wrung by a concrete example of transience. It is 
made more poignant because of the lying together in death of those he had 
offended so: the poignancy is partly from his guilt, partly from a resurgence 


1 pp. 1184; 1190; 1192; 1194; 1213. 2 pp. 1253 and 1255. 
3 p. 1252. 4 p. 1256. 
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of his old loyalty to them both, and especially to them as a pair, his lord 
and lady; but predominantly it is the poignancy of the tears in things. 
Thus, too, in the palinode to his Troilus and Criseyde Chaucer refers 
succinctly to the ‘false worldes brotelnesse’ which has caused Troilus so 
much pain, and which he can now correctly recognize for what it is from 
the stability of the heavens. Thus, too, when Launcelot has left Gwenyver 
in the nunnery and heard from Bedyvere an account of how Arthur and > 
the last knights of the Round Table had passed away, he ‘threwe hys armes 
abrode and sayd, ‘‘Alas! Who may truste thys world?” ”! and renounced 
it and becaiae a religious. Galahad had earlier warned Launcelot to 
‘remembir of this worlde unstable’, and Launcelot, banished from England, 
had already complained that ‘fortune ys so varyaunte, and the wheele so 
mutable, that there ys no constaunte abydynge’.? 

Launcelot’s renunciation is not only of a transient and sinful world, but 
also of a way of life that tried to make it fine and noble. In the same way, 
at the end of Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer laments not only the brotelnesse 
of a false world but also the final insignificance of its refinements, worthy- 
nesse, noblesse, and all the other glorious virtues of the noble lover. Even- 
tually Launcelot is ordained priest, and then, in this spectacle of ‘the 
nobleste knyght of the world’ taking ‘such abstynaunce that he waxed ful 
lene’,3 the ideal of the middle way, the ideal of the knight, suffers a dramatic 
death before that of the clerk. Not only does Launcelot renounce concupi- 
scence, but the whole orientation of a knight whose life is devoted to 
‘worldly works’. 

He has attempted this renunciation before. It was in quest of the Grail, 
when concupiscence was condemned in its holy light, and when, in his first 
confession for fourteen years, he saw that 


all my grete dedis of armys that I have done for the moste party was for the 
quenys sake, and for hir sake wolde I do batayle were hit ryght other wronge. And 
never dud I batayle all only for Goddis sake, but for to wynne worship and to 
cause me the bettir to be beloved, and litill or nought I thanked never God of hit.* 


He now looks God-ward, to truth and goodness, and away from himself, 
away from the earthly goddess, Gwenyver, and away from the pursuit of 
honour. 

Launcelot’s confession of pride is repeated in his final expression of grief 
for Gwenyver and Arthur. That grief is also contrition for his fault and 
pride. These, he says,5 laid his lord and lady low. His lord and lady were 
‘kynde’ but he was ‘unkynd’. This is at last an expression of humility, and 


T p. 1254. 2 pp. 1035 and 1201. 3 p. 1255. 
+ p. 897. My italics. Cf. also p. 896, ‘worldly adventures whether ryght or wrong’. 
5 p. 1256. 
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a recognition of his own responsibility. It is an expression of his freedom 
from all blame of others. Presumably his exact meaning is that both 
Arthur and Gwenyver in their several ways as his superiors, his lord and 
lady, were generous to him, and so were true to their noble natures, while 
all that he, their subject, did in return was to act unnaturally and by his 
noble liaison with the queen to bring enmity between them, and between 
them and their people. There, presumably, were his pride and fault. 

Gawayn, as he dies,’ repents that Arthur is suffering because of his 
refusal to allow the king to accord with Launcelot on account of his blood- 
feud for his dead brothers. If Gawayn’s fault were simply a failure in 
mercy, it might be possible to interpret his repentance strictly in terms of 
the middle way, for without mercy a knight was without worship, and the 
romances have as a common subject a conflict of loyalties. But Gawayn 
calls his single-minded, heroic, epic loyalty to his brothers, pride. Thus, 
though Malory by no means develops the point, so that its significance may 
be doubted, Gawayn, too, it would appear, finally doubts the ‘nobility’ of 
the earthly code. 

In any balanced evaluation of the Morte Darthur these points must not 
be forgotten. There is this possibility concerning Gawayn, together with 
Malory’s perception of Launcelot’s sin, and there is Malory’s presentation 
of the quest of the Grail as an allegoric pursuit of spiritual perfection, 
involving renunciation of the noble middle way. Here, at least, Malory 
shows a rational understanding of the moral implications of such a way. 
But this virtue is incidental, and, it may be, depends on the text he is 
translating. It is not evidence of a systematic philosophy embodied in the 
concrete symbols of Grail and Quest. Such a systematic philosophy would 
require an analytic mind, and such an embodiment in concrete symbols a 
power of sustained and shaping imagination, which Malory does not else- 
where give more than a hint of. At the same time, both here and in some 
similar incidental passages, we must acknowledge his local moral insight 
into complex and delicate situations, and his imaginative sympathy with at 
least some aspects of a quest for spiritual perfection, even though they are, 
perhaps, those that are more picturesque. 

But, whereas Launcelot was unsuccessful as a knight of the Grail, and 
his defeat was due to his instability in a state of grace (for while she was 
alive and accessible, Gwenyver could not be kept out of his mind), Malory 
implies at the end that in his final renunciation of the world Launcelot 
has remained stable and made satisfaction for all his offences: for in a 
dream at the time of Launcelot’s death the Archbishop sees him carried 
to heaven. 

1 p. 1230. 
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Y’ CURIOUST SCHOOLER IN CRISTENDOM 
By BairD W. WHITLOCK 


ARLY in 1625 Edward Alleyn wrote his father-in-law, John Donne, 

a letter which has appeared in print many times since, but never 

accurately. It is the purpose of this article to present the correct text and: 

consider briefly the evidence it affords of Donne’s character in his later life. 

Its importance lies in its being the only known letter to Donne which 

paints a completely dark picture of him. Its detailed accusations, however, 
render it too important to be dismissed as mere spleen. 

It is impossible to know how long Donne and Alleyn had been acquainted 
before the year 1625. We may assume that Donne had seen the actor 
when they were both young men, for the poet seems to have frequented 
all the London theatres. Although Alleyn was his son-in-law, he was five 
or six years older than Donne, a fact which undoubtedly led to a rather 
tense relationship. The first recorded meeting of the two was on 1 January 
1619. In his diary for that date Alleyn wrote: ‘New Years Daye we went 
to Camberwell Chirch for Mt Doc / Dune preacht & we dind wt St: Tho: 
grymes.’! Grymes had married the sister of Donne’s wife (Anne More), 
and Donne spent a good deal of time with him, both before and especially 
after Anne’s death. Alleyn was also very friendly with Sir Thomas, and 
the two families often exchanged invitations to dinner. As Alleyn main- 
tained a pew in the Camberwell church, he came into almost weekly con- 
tact with the Grymes family. But this does not prove that he was well 
acquainted with Donne. 

The next time we meet Donne in Alleyn’s diary is not until 20 August 
1620: ‘I Herd doc: done att Cambewell & after dyned wt St Tho: grymes: 
theye & Mr angre came to Dullwich in y* afternoon.’ It is not until the 
year 1622, however, that the two seem to have met each other very often. 
On 14 June ‘dune preched att Camberwell’, and on 21 September ‘I went 
to Croyden fayre Dind wt y* Archbishop ther wase y* Deane off Pawles & 
St Ed Sankvile’. Unfortunately, the diary breaks off at the beginning of 
October. 

Sandwiched between his meetings with the Dean in this year was a meet- 
ing of far more importance to both men. On 4 September ‘Y* Lo: Carewe: 
S': Ed bowyer: His brother: Lady byne Her brother & frend Mt Denves 
[?]: St Tho: grymes: His Lady & his son & y* Dean off Powles Daghter ye 
Lad Clarck: M' Austen His wiff & Dawghter Dind wt vs’. This may or 


! Diary of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich College, 1617-1622, Dulwich College 
MS. IX. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 24 (1955) 
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may not have been the first meeting between Alleyn and Donne’s eldest 
daughter, Constance, but it was not the last. If the diary of the founder of 
Dulwich had continued, this young lady’s name would certainly have 
appeared more and more often during the next year. 

Alleyn at this time was married quite happily to Joan Woodward, the 
step-daughter of Philip Henslowe, the manager of The Rose and other 
playhouses. The relations of these two men are far more entangled than 
those of Alleyn and Donne were ever to be. Leaving those problems aside, 
Alleyn and Joan seem to have been happy with each other. Then, on 
28 June 1623, Joan died. Having had one successful marriage, the old 
actor, now fifty-seven, decided to marry again, and he quickly decided 
upon the twenty-year-old Constance Donne, who seems to have been 
anything but hesitant about receiving his overtures. That she was still 
unmarried was not her father’s fault. In the preceding October he had 
tried to marry her off to what he considered a suitable young man, but the 
plot had failed: 


Tell both your daughters a piece of a story of my Con., which may accustom 
them to endure disappointments in this world: An honourable person (whose 
name I give you in a schedule to burn, lest this letter should be mislaid) had an 
intention to give her one of his sons, and had told it me, and would have been 
content to accept what I, by my friends, could have begged for her; but he in- 
tended that son to my profession, and had provided him already {£300 a year of 
his own gift in church livings, and hath estated £300 more of inheritance for 
their children; and now the youth (who yet knows nothing of his father’s inten- 
tion or mine) flies from his resolutions for that calling, and importunes his father 
to let him travel. The girl knows not her loss, for I never told her of it; but, truly, 
it is a great disappointment to me." 


The idea of her marrying beneath her, or so he considered, in an alliance 
with an actor, no matter how famous, could not have been much more 
agreeable to him than his previous disappointment. The happenings of 
the following year and a half are the subject of the Alleyn letter. 

Scholarly treatment of the letter has been extremely faulty. Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s remarks concerning it? reveal his romanticizing with the evidence 
and show that he not only did not consult the original manuscript but also 
that he misread the transcript, if, as seems probable, he used either W. H. 
Blanch’s history of Camberwell or Young’s history of Dulwich. 

Later scholars have scarcely done better, and the latest biography of 
Alleyn contains errors that reveal that once again the original manuscript 
was not even consulted. The transcriptions that exist not only suffer from 


1 Edmund Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne (London, 1899), ii. 171. 
2 Ibid., ii. 217-19. 
3 G. L. Hosking, The Life and Times of Edward Alleyn (London, 1952). 
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inaccuracies, they do not even include some of the most valuable words of 
the letter, those which Alleyn crossed out and changed. 

The letter, which was kindly shown to me, along with other Alleyn 
documents, by Mr. W. S. Wright, Librarian of Dulwich College, is on a 
piece of paper 11 X13 inches, folded in half, making four pages 6} 11 
inches. This originally bore only a letter to Alleyn from a William Becher- 
chelder, a citizen of Southwark, dated 24 January 1624/5. There is good 
reason to believe that the draft of the letter to Donne was written before 
the end of the month. It begins, after two false starts at other points on the 
paper, below the Becherchelder letter, on a line with the subscription. 


Sr. y® vnkind: vnexspeckted / & vndeserved deniall off yt / comon curtesie 
afforded to a frend / I mean y* Loane off vnvsefull moneys / w“. your self som 
few days before I making you aquainted / wt all my proceeding did then so 
Louingly grant vnto be sides y* / volonttary offer off 500! more then I entreated 
& your after repeating / itt to S' Tho grymes makes me wonder when shewld so 


strangly / alter your mind att y® very pinch off my ocasion & trewly S™: I / can 
in som sort 
nott welle [? dwell] in quiett till I bee , f#Hy resolued her in. & to / yt end I haue 
exsamind my selfe in all my proceedinges towards / you & youres to see iff I 
in mee 
Cowld find any just Cause of offenc / , to moue you to this hard dealing & surly 
I can find none / yett itt should seem you conceiue @-great-fault-in-mee itt wholy / 
to bee in me but a6--tak-itt I hope I shall allwayes be / able before god & y* world 
well & trewly to Cleer my selfe off / ye Least breach of any Jott off yt promise I 
first made & for / your better remembranc I pray you Look back & revers y® / 
whol progress off yt business w“. as fully as I can remember / I will here trewly 
sett downe. Then thus after affer / mations made by St: Tho grymes on boath 
sides I wase envited / to your howse y® 21 off october 1623 wher after dinner in 
yo": parlore / you declard yo™ intencon to bestow wt yor daughter Con: all y* 
benefitt / off yo" pryme Lease w“: as you sd you knew would shortly be renewd 
|/ & yt you wear asured iff I stayd till michaelmass next to bee / worth 500! att 
y® Least & when so euer itt showld rise to more itt / showld wholy bee hirs. my 
offer wase to doe as much for her as / your selfe & add to yt att my death 500! 
& so her estat # / showld be a 1000! / [Alleyn’s stroke] this gaue nott Content & Sr 
Tho perswaded / me to doe som what more w“. I did & promisd to Leaue her / 
att my death 2000 / [Alleyn’s] markes this wase accepted & securyty demanded / 
I then towld you all my Landes wear stated on y* Coll: 3 Leases / I had one off 


them wase giuen to y® Coll: y* other 2 being y* manor / & recktory off Lewsham 
as the plaichowse theare 


worth 130! a year & diuer tenementes in y* / black fryars , worth 120! y* year 
boath w“: cost me 2500! iff nether / my statute ner or recognisanc would serv 
those 2 Leases showld / be past over to some persone in trust yt after my death 
shee / surviuing should bee Leaft 2000 / [Alleyn’s] markes this wase accepted on 
all / sides & your self being cauld away by y* Coming off som Ladyes / you took 
your Leaue off St Tho & referd y* accomplishing / off these businesses to his 
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direcktion I presently retornd to / peckham & coming then to con towld her what 
had past / & more to show my Loue to her off my owne voluntary I / towld her 
beefore St Tho I would make itt vpp 1500! / [Alleyn’s] / w**: wase then by your 


self & S* Tho exstraordynary accepted on / all this while ther wase no 200! a 
mony 


yeere spoken off nor any / other Joynter but so much , att my death. tis trew, 
itt wase / thought more Convenient for her to haue 200! a year then 1500! / but 
then se 1500! in money & I sayd diuers tymes #&-se-sey-stitt - iff god enabld me I 
shalbe most willing to doe itt &-¥ppen-+*peynt / 

/ & so itt wase a 


desire rather then / a promise thus past itt on till y* begining off your sickness / 
& then you desire our maryag showld be performd wt as much / sped as might 
bee for as you sd y® world took Large knowledg / off itt & for what wase promisd 
on your part iff god lent you lyfe / showld be realy performd I direckly went on 
vrging you to / nothing but awase rested wholy on your bare word (w*. I then / 
thought 10 tymes y* valew Could nott mak you break) itt is / now allmost 5 
quateres sinc our maryag I haue all this tyme / loud her kept her & meynteynd 
never thought to haue 
her & , had so great a Cause / off discontent as your self now gaue thus >sepe 
I hope 

I may safly tak god & y* / 

world to wittness I haue wt trew Loue & affection performed all y‘ / ought to be 


to you & yours 
don on my part , w*. my Concience knowing made me an- / greed att your 


soudeyn deniall off yt w“: before you had granted / & deleuer those pasionat 
wordes you took so hanously seeing therby / I must bee branded eather for a 
foole or a knaue in y* business / I had vndergon but itt seme itt wase your desire 
to driue me / in to y* disgrac elec you would never continew me in hope till y* / 
very Last & then fayle me vppon all termes but y* Lord / Judg this cause bee 
twen you & me & so y* Lord deale to me / eather in mercie or Judment as I had 
I trew intencion to doe / good to those pore men & no wrong to you nor yours 
y*-we / my Langwage you took so harsh wase this yt I now perceued you // 
esteemd 500! beefor my honesty your own reputacon or your daughter / good 
twise 
you presently being enflamd sayd , itt wase falls & a Lye / wordes in my mynd 
when you might be question for them 
more fitting you 30 years ago , then now vnder / so reverent a Calling as you are 
but as falls as you suppose / Them I pray-ged-the wish they proue nott all trew 
for som off / them I am to well asurd off before this violenc brake forth / you calld 
me a playn man I desire allways so to be for I / thank god I never Could disguise 
in my Lyfe & I am to owld / now to lerne wear itt off ye Curioust Schooler in 
Cristendom /' my hart & tong must goe to gather & allthough this be thought / 
great folly in y* world yett I hope will easely forgiue y* fault / iff itt be one 
Therfore sinc I am willing to be so & your / knowled longe howldeth itt I pray 


1 This extremely difficult passage has been variously misread by scholars. Modernized 
it reads ‘I am too old now to learn, were it of the most curious scholar in Christendom.’ 
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such 
you pardon , eH faultes / as my IIletterat pleyness Comittes & now in pleyne 
turmes giue me / Leaue to enquire what faultes off myne hath Causd so manie 
vnkind / passages in you as first after our mariage before S': Tho grymes / vppon 
e 


your recovery +ppenr y* poynt off giuing Joy you ther promisd / to send my wyfe 
her mothers Childbed Lynine for anew years guift / after yt my wyfe had a great 
desire to a little nagg off yours / for her own selfe to vse for her health to take y* 
ayre & hering / you-many tymes say itt did you no servis C: usd her brother. 
georg / to moue you for itt in her be half w**: she making no doubt / off (wild 
me-te-mak wase very much joyd in but to prevent / her off yt Comfort y* nagg 
wase suddeynly sent away to oxenford / she agayn she having but 2 dyamond 
rings you wisht me to / tell her you wear importund for y* one & iff she would 
send / you itt you would retorne her y* ring wt 5 stons you / weare in lew ther 
off I broght you y* one but y° other you / keep still. again one tym you towld me 
in y® great Chamber / you had 550! / [Alleyn’s] for ye Leese but Con showld haue 
Dut 500 when / as you allways promisd y® vttmost valew agayn you one / tym 


wear very kind to wish me to [be] as bowld in your house / as in my owne & to 
this term 


take alodging att any tym when I pleasd / but when I towld you , my occasions 
former 


would stay me in town / & yt I wase willing to accept your, louing offer you 
answerd / mee wt labour [?] no & so I took itt: many tymes haue I / moue you 
for matters off endiffreence be longin to your place / but they wear eather flattly 


denid put by to Circvmstance / or flattly denid fer all these backward favor arise 
yet ~yetnot find itt 


for+ / for som fault in me in your Judgment but , I can im-ne-w / vniess itt be 
money 


to much Credulyty to trust wordes in sted off deedes / for my wyfs , I showld 


receaue you may Conceaue I desire itt / out off Coveteousness itt is then Coveting 
more for her good 


then to mak itt better / for her & iff you Can imploy itt better then I entend vse / 
your own discretion for y* enlarging off my own estate / I never desird itt for I 


I haue enough 
thank my good god , for my self / & others but my Care in this wase only ffor 
her w% I / thank you, you now took from me // in this Little tym off our so nere 
acquaintance iff ever you haue / found me as a man alltogether vnfitt to receaue 
here 
any frenly / curtesie att your handes for I see you proferss itt Largly to severall / 
persons then for aconclusion Lett me entreat you as I find / you no waye willing 


as 
to my furtheranc so be nott any ways / a means of my hindranc , your daughter 
Luce is good Companie / for my wife so your abily is better able to bear her 
Charge / then myn & thus beeing a playn man I hope you will pardon / me in 
deliuerg my mind in playn terms yet ever rady wt my best / Loue to yor daughter 
& my best servis to you I, &c.? 


? As an example of the mistakes and inadequacies of previous transcriptions of the letter, 
compare the following passages from Hosking’s book (pp. 231-5) with the transcription 
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We do not know whether or not this letter, in its finished form, ever 
reached Donne, but there is some reason to believe it did. As to the truth 
of the charges in the letter, it is too easy to toss them off as the angry insults 
of a son-in-law. Gosse said, ‘Probably Alleyn wanted Donne to join him 
in wild speculations’, but this is a wild and unfair supposition, as Alleyn’s 
business dealings at the time indicate. Certainly Sir Thomas Grymes did 
not consider him a bad financial risk. Besides, no matter what faults may 
be attributed to Alleyn at other times in his life, his diary reveals him as an 
honest and sincere man in all his dealings concerning Dulwich College and 
generally as a God-fearing soul, at least in his later years. And this diary 
was definitely not one intended for the public eye. The charges that Alleyn 
brings are detailed and substantiated, and his references to their common 
friend, Sir Thomas Grymes, show that he is not afraid of an outside wit- 
ness. Certainly in his own dealings with Constance he was more than true 
to his word, giving her, at his death, all and more than he had said he 
would. 

Walton’s description of Donne’s later life has so influenced Donne 
scholars that there are few who question his saintly characteristics. The 
evidence, however, does not support such a picture. The Vestry Minutes 
and Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Dunstan’s reveal a sometimes miserly 
parish priest whose interests are centred at least as much in himself as they 
are in his church. His letters to various personages of rank sometimes 
strike us as a little more time-serving than we could wish the subject of 
Walton’s biography to be. 

In a study of Donne’s character it is not the affair of the denied loan to 
Alleyn that is of primary interest in this letter; its importance lies in its 
recounting of petty actions and inconsiderate speech. It is here that 
Alleyn’s charges seem most straightforward and accurate. We may find 
excuses for Donne’s sending the horse off to Oxford and say that he was 
perhaps befriending his indigent relatives, the Dawsons, whom he was, in 
part, supporting. We may argue that Donne’s extreme illness (the subject of 
his Devotions upon Emergent Occasions), followed closely by his undertaking 
of new duties at St. Dunstan’s in March 1624, made Alleyn’s importunities 
too unimportant for his notice. Yet we are still faced by the apparent fact 
of Donne’s uncharitable attitude towards his daughter’s husband. 


given in this article: ‘I hope I shall always be able before God and the world well and 
truly to clear myself of any jot of the promise I first made’ (omits four words); ‘and divers 
tenements in the Blackfriars worth £120 a year, both of which cost me £2,500’ (omits four 
of the most important words); ‘But the Lord judge this case between you and me, either 
in mercy or judgement’ (omits seven words, as well as misreading another word, which is 
a more frequent occurrence) ; ‘I am too old now to learn rhetoric of the cursedest school in 
Christendom’ (not even the cramped hand of Alleyn explains as far a miss as this). Blanch’s 
copy of the letter, purporting to be an exact transcription, has errors running into the 
hundreds, but it is basically more correct than the modern copy. 
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If Donne received the letter, and if the charges therein were valid, we 
should expect to find some evidence of a reaction. This may be found in 
Sermon 8 of the LXXX Sermons, a sermon preached upon Candlemas 
Day, 2 February, of an unspecified year. Mrs. Simpson shows that 1624/5 
is the probable date.' In it the following passage appears: 


They are not your works, if that that you give be not your owne. Nor is it your 
own, if it were ill gotten at first. How long soever it have been possessed, or how 
often soever it have beene transformed, from money to ware, from ware to land, ' 
from land to office, from office to honour, the money, the ware, the land, the 
office, the honour is none of thine, if in thy knowlege, it were ill gotten at first. 
. . - If we should deale so with worldly mens estates, (defalse unjust gettings) it 
would abridge and attenuate many a swelling Inventory. Till this defalcation, 
this scrutiny be made, that you know what’s your owne, what’s other mens, as 
your Tombe shall be but a monument of your rotten bones, how much gold or 
marble soever be bestowed upon it, so that Hospitall, that free-schoole, that 
Colledge that you shall build, and endow, will bee but a monument of your 
bribery, your extortion, your oppression; and God, who will not be in debt, 
(though he owe you nothing that built it) may be pleased to give the reward of 
all that, to them, from whom that which was spent upon it, was unjustly taken.” 


After this rather obvious hit against endowers of hospitals (in the old sense) 
and colleges, of whom at that time Alleyn was chief in the London eye, the 
sermon goes on to a consideration of children’s inheritances and fits the 
Alleyn situation quite easily. Such a condemnation might not have been 
far from the Dean’s mind when he received the foregoing letter. 

Perhaps the most damaging charge in the letter is that against Donne’s 
superior attitude toward Alleyn. There can be little doubt that the Dean 
did treat the old actor as an inferior, revealing an attitude which may have 
been typical of the period (see John Chamberlain’s letter to Dudley Carle- 
ton on the subject of the marriage)? but which is none the more excusable. 
In the Candlemas sermon quoted above, Donne said, very truly, “They 
shall not wrangle about faith and works, but be actually zealous of goods 
[sic] works. For, purification was accompanied with an oblation, something 
was to be given; A Lamb, a Dove, a Turtle; All, emblemes of mildnesse; 
true purity is milde, meek, humble, and to despise and undervalue others, 
is an inseparable mark of false purity.’* 

1 A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne (Oxford, 2nd edn. 1948), pp. 350, 356. 

2 LXXX Sermons, p. 83. 


3 The Letters of John Chamberiain, ed. N. E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), ii. 534. 
+ LXXX Sermons, p. 77: 
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POPE, THE BYZANTINE EMPRESS, AND 
WALPOLE’S WHORE 


By JamMEs M. OsBORN 


RITICS of Pope’s poetry have uniformly praised the force and 
subtlety of his two dialogues published in 1738 and afterwards desig- 

nated “The Epilogue to the Satires’. These critics have bestowed the highest 
encomiums on the concluding passage of Dialogue I, Pope’s description of 
Vice Triumphant, who, once enthroned in power, receives obsequious 
flattery from all sides, except only from Pope himself. Joseph Warton, in 
his 1797 edition of Pope,’ wrote: “This is perhaps the noblest passage in 
all his works, without any exception whatever.’ Pope’s next editor, W. L. 
Bowles, asserted: ‘More dignified and impressive numbers, more lofty 
indignation, more animated appeals, and more rich personifications never 
adorned the page of the Satiric Muse.’ W. J. Courthope similarly praised 
‘the spendid picture of the Triumph of Vice . . . the highest pitch of in- 
dignation’,3 and the most recent editor, John Butt, terms it ‘one of the 
grandest passages of his later poetry’. The force of Pope’s lines is incon- 
testable: 

Vice is undone, if she forgets her Birth, 

And stoops from Angels to the Dregs of Earth: 

But ’tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore; 

Let Greatness own her, and she’s mean no more: 

Her Birth, her Beauty, Crowds and Courts confess, 

Chaste Matrons praise her, and grave Bishops bless: 

In golden Chains the willing World she draws, 

And hers the Gospel is, and hers the Laws: 

Mounts the Tribunal, lifts her scarlet head, 

And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead! 

Lo! at the Wheels of her Triumphal Car, 

Old England’s Genius, rough with many a Scar, 

Dragg’d in the Dust! his Arms hang idly round, 

His Flag inverted trails along the ground! 

Our Youth, all liv’ry’d o’er with foreign Gold, 

Before her dance; behind her crawl the Old! 

See thronging Millions to the Pagod run, 

And offer Country, Parent, Wife, or Son! 


1 iv. 317. 2 Works of Alexander Pope (London, 1806), iv. 334. 
3 Pope’s Works, ed. W. Elwin and W. J. Courthope (London, 1881), iii. 453. 
* Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope (London, 1939), iv. p. xxxix. 
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Hear her black Trumpet thro’ the Land proclaim, 
That ‘Not to be corrupted is the Shame.’ 
In Soldier, Churchman, Patriot, Man in Pow’r, 
*Tis Av’rice all, Ambition is no more! 
See, all our Nobles begging to be Slaves! 
See, all our Fools aspiring to be Knaves! 
The Wit of Cheats, the Courage of a Whore, 
Are what ten thousand envy and adore. 
All, all look up, with reverential Awe, 
On Crimes that scape, or triumph o’er the Law: 
While Truth, Worth, Wisdom, daily they decry— 
‘Nothing is Sacred now but Villany.’ 

Yet may this verse (if such a Verse remain) 
Show there was one who held it in disdain. 


All Pope’s editors and critics have accepted the portrait of Vice as being 
an abstract personification. As such it makes a fitting conclusion to the 
satire—Pope artfully rises from particulars to the universal in a crescendo 
of indignation against the iniquities of his age. But at this point the careful 
reader finds himself puzzled. Pope usually wrote on more than one level 
of meaning with overtones of allusion and analogy. Is this passage an 
exception, containing no more than a stock literary allusion to the Whore 
of Babylon? 

The only one of Pope’s editors to point a parallel to this apologue was 
William Warburton, Pope’s intimate friend and literary executor. In the 
1751 edition of Pope’s Works Warburton stated: “The Poet, in this whole 
passage, would be understood to allude to a very extraordinary story told 
by Procopius in his Secret History: the sum of which is as follows.’! War- 
burton then recounted in a footnote three pages long the story of the 
prostitute Theodora who became the wife of the Emperor Justinian, and 
once in power received slavish adoration from the multitude. Warburton’s 
phrasing here is evasive, and his parade of erudition is pedantic; such 
qualities, combined with his pomposity, made him a favourite butt for the 
wit of later commentators. Gibbon remarked sardonically, when writing 
of Theodora in The Decline and Fall, ‘Without Warburton’s critical tele- 
scope, I should never have seen, in the general picture of triumphant vice, 
any personal allusion to Theodora’. Courthope added a century later: 
‘The idea of personifying the corruption of Walpole’s age as a prostitute 
was sufficiently obvious without the abstruse aid of Procopius.’3 

Though Warburton has properly been fair game for his successors, many 
of his specific suggestions, including this one, cannot be dismissed lightly. 
Instead, it may be more profitable to inquire whether Pope had read 


® iv. 314-16. 2 Ed. J. B. Bury (London, 1901), iv. 215. 3 Op. cit., iii. 471. 
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Procopius and whether there is any evidence that Pope did indeed have the 
Theodora parallel in mind. Here one of the unpublished jottings in the 
manuscripts of Pope’s modest Boswell, Joseph Spence, sheds a glimmer of 
light. During a conversation in March 1743, Pope recommended to Spence 
Cousin’s Histoire de Constantinople (8 vols., Paris, 1672-4) as being ‘very 
convenient, to save one the drudgery of reading through all the Byzantine 
historians’. Cousin’s translation of Procopius’s Secret History appears in 
vol. ii, and the passage describing Theodora’s triumph (pp. 150-1) reads 
as follows: 





Il n’y a point de crime dont ne soit capable celui qui s’est une fois depouillé 
des sentimens de l’honneur, & qui ne se soucie plus d’étre en exécration aux 
gens-de-bien. Quand il s’est une fois armé le front d’impudence, il n’y a plus 
d’infamie ou il fasse difficulté de se plonger. Pas un Magistrat ne témoigna de 
Pindignation de cette honte de I’Etat. Ils étoient préts de l’adorer comme une 
divinité. Aucun Prélat ne parut en avoir de la douleur. IIs allérent la saliier 
comme leur Impératice. Le peuple qui avoit été le spectateur de ses bouffon- 
eries & de sa prostitution, se prosterna aussi-t6t a ses piés, comme un esclave 
aux pi¢s de sa souveraine. II] n’y eut point de soldat qui se fachat de courre 
toutes sortes de hazars pour la défense de ses intéréts. Enfin personne, de quelque 
condition qu’elle fit, ne s’opposa a cette monstrueuse élévation. ‘Tout le monde 
s’accorda d’un commun consentement 4 cette sujetion infame. I! semble que la 
fortune affecte de faire admirer l’empire qu’elle exerce dans le monde, & de 
montrer qu’elle ne se soiimet ni aux régles de la bien-séance, ni au jugement de 
la raison. Elle éléve certaines personnes a des grandeurs prodigieuses, ot. selon 
toutes les apparances, elles ne devoient jamais parvenir, & elle se moque des 
obstacles qui pouvoient empécher leur avancement. En-un-mot elle se vante que 
tout lui céde & lui obéit. 


The parallels in situation, in phraseology (some indicated by editorial 
italics), and in moral tone suggest that Warburton knew what he was talking 
about. It is difficult to believe that these parallels are merely coincidental.” 

That Warburton should have been aware of the Theodora analogue is 
not surprising, considering that he singled out the quality of ‘elegant and 
satiric ambiguity’ as being a special feature of the poem. Later critics have 
similarly remarked Pope’s powers for ‘the ironic and the oblique’, in 
Warton’s phrase, but were unwilling to pursue Warburton’s hint. Court- 
hope in 1881 was particularly impressed with Pope’s powers as demon- 
strated in this very poem, saying: “This satire requires to be read very 
carefully, as almost every phrase has a double allusion, and the marvellous 
skill of the workmanship is only appreciated when the irony is thoroughly 

1 Full details will be given in my forthcoming edition of Spence’s Anecdotes. 

2 Pope may have used the 1685 Amsterdam reprint of the Paris edition, from which I 


have quoted. He may also have seen the 1674 English translation of the Secret History, 
but verbal parallels are lacking. 
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understood.’ Courthope’s footnote ridiculing Warburton seems to have 
blinded him to the possibilities in the parallel to the Empress Theodora. 

But there is a problem beyond the Theodora analogy in the Vice 
Triumphant passage, a problem of ‘double allusion’, to recall Courthope’s 
phrase. Here again Warburton and Spence supply the key to the matter. 
In a memorandum of a conversation with Pope in 1756, Spence recorded 
that Phryne in the Epistle to Bathurst (1732, ll. 119-20) was a gibe at ‘Miss 
Skerrett’. Warburton then added the information, “The note on Justiiian - 
and Leonora meant at her’. Because Spence jotted down the wrong name 
(Leonora for Theodora) the significance of the remark has been overlooked. 
It means that Warburton’s long note was an elaborate irony on the parallel 
between the careers of Theodora, the prostitute who, on her marriage to 
Justinian, became Empress of Byzantium, and Molly Skerrett, long the 
mistress of Sir Robert Walpole, who became ‘First Lady’ of the British 
Empire when Sir Robert married her in 1738. 

But do the events of Molly Skerrett’s marriage fit in with the circum- 
stances of Pope’s poem? First a glance at Pope’s position in politics in 
1738-9 is necessary. For more than a decade opposition to the long rule of 
Sir Robert Walpole had been led by Lord Bolingbroke, who was, as we 
know, Pope’s ‘Guide, Philosopher, and Friend’. From this position of in- 
timacy with Bolingbroke, Pope gradually took an increasing part in the 
strategy of the opposition leaders; his villa at Twickenham, within ten miles 
of Richmond and Kew, served asa gossip-centre and later as a meeting-place 
for opposition policy sessions.' By 1737, in the Epistle to Augustus, Pope 
even dared to point the rapier of ironic ridicule against the King himself. 
With this poem and others that followed Pope deliberately performed a 
political service to the Patriots, as the opposition party centring upon the 
Prince of Wales were called. Though Pope was debarred by his religion 
from official participation in government, he was, in Sherburn’s phrase, ‘an 
important agent’ of the Patriots. Indeed, Pope later hinted in his verses 
to Lady Shirley that he was threatened with prosecution by the House 
of Lords. 

The leading theme of the Patriots, ever since The Craftsman had begun 
to hammer away at it, was corruption. The Pztriots assailed the corrupt 
morals of the court, corruption in commerce (frauds in the South Sea Com- 
pany, the Charitable Corporation, and the Derwentwater Commission, 
which Walpole protected against investigation), corruption of national 
courage (in facing Spain and other nations) and Walpole’s cynically 
corrupt practices in buying votes and elections. Pope stressed this theme 


1 Evidence in the Stuart Papers suggests that about this time Pope was also intriguing 
with friends of the Pretender; see G. H. Jones, “The Jacobites, Charles Molloy, and 
Commonsense’, R.E.S., N.S. iv (1953), 14477: 
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consistently with such phrases as ‘Corruption, like a gen’ral flood .. . Shall 
deluge all’ (Epistle to Bathurst, 135~7). Similar phrases, ‘the corrupted 
Heart’ (i.e. Lord Hervey: Epistle to Arbuthnot, 327), “Times corrupt’ 
(Epistle to Augustus, 251) and ‘corrupted Peers’ (Ep. I, bk. i. 99) became 
increasingly frequent in Pope’s poems, as did more generalized references 
to ‘Vice’ in many manifestations. That the Patriots were successful in 
establishing this attitude is shown by an incident in 1737 when their idea 
of a Patriot King, namely Frederick the Prince of Wales, attended a per- 
formance of Addison’s Cato. As reported by Lord Hervey, the audience 
greeted the Prince with warm applause when he entered the theatre; later, 
‘where Cato says these words—‘‘When vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway, the post of honour is a private station’ —there was another loud 
huzza, with a great clap, in the latter part of which applause the Prince 
himself joined in the face of the whole audience’.! 

An unmatched opportunity for writers of the opposition to dramatize 
corruption in high places came in spring 1738, at a time when Bolingbroke 
was in France. Walpole’s popularity had already been weakened by the 
events of the previous year—the struggle to prevent an increase in the 
Prince of Wales’s pension, the Licensing Bill to control the theatres, and 
flagrant bribing of members of Parliament. Early in 1738 Sir Robert’s 
supine attitude toward supposed Spanish insults to British ships caused 
widespread grumbling. Then, on 3 March, Walpole publicly announced 
his marriage to Molly Skerrett, his mistress of many years’ standing, 
known to have borne him two children before the recent death of the first 
Lady Walpole. 

Though Molly Skerrett undoubtedly was personally attractive and pos- 
sessed many merits, there is no question that the marriage shocked a good 
many of the squirearchy and country party. The diary of Sir John Percival, 
first Earl of Egmont, records the situation: 





Last Friday Sir Robert Walpole declared his marriage to Mrs. Skerrit by 
whom he had two daughters during his late lady’s lifetime. She was the same 
day introduced to Court and received with great marks of distinction by his 
Majesty and the Princess Amelia. The Duchesses of Newcastle and Richmond 
contended earnestly which of them should have the dishonourable honour of 
presenting her to the King, but at length Mrs. Walpole, Horace Walpole’s wife, 
did the office, as the nearest relation, and to shew that Sir Robert marrying his 
whore was by consent of his family. Thus a staymaker’s daughter carried the 
bell from two duchesses.* 


* Lord Hervey, Some Materials Towards a Memoir of the Reign of King George II, 
ed. Romney Sedgwick (London, 1931), iii. 839. 

2 The Diary of the first Earl of Egmont, ed. R. A. Roberts (London, 1923), iii. 839 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 16th Report). 
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The extremes of partisanship are crystallized in some verses which the 
Earl transcribed several days later: 


I can’t conceive why in decline of life 

Sir Robert should betroth a second wife; 
Can you suppose he feels an amorous rage, 
Thus swell’d with fat, and thus excis’d by age? 
He surely don’t, but wonder not, my friends, 
The knight in this pursues his constant ends. 
He, long inured to plunder and defraud, 
Unmoved by virtue, and by shame un-aw’d, 
Perverts to private use a public whore, 

That he may rob the public, one way more, 
The only way he never rob’d before.' 


This was the situation when Pope published One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Thirty Eight. A Dialogue Something like Horace. The copyright 
was registered on 12 May, and the poem was available to the public within 
the next few days. The poem was ‘more popular than the bookseller had 
anticipated’ and went through three issues, totalling perhaps 4,000 copies, 
a large initial sale for such a publication.2, How many readers saw a parallel 
between the description of Vice Enthroned and the influential position of 
the second Lady Walpole we have no way of knowing. The situation was 
delicate, for Walpole was still the most powerful man in Britain, and his 
new wife was the apple of his eye. Pope’s talent for irony stood him in 
good stead. 

Two weeks later, on 4 June, the situation was suddenly changed. On 
that day, only three months after being made an honest woman, the second 
Lady Walpole died ‘of a Miscarriage succeeded by a Fever’. When alive 
Molly Skerrett had been a convenient symbol of corruption at the head of 
the state; now Molly dead became the subject of widespread commisera- 
tion. Walpole’s devotion to her had been manifest, and his genuine grief 
now aroused general sympathy even among persons who hated his policies. 
Pope’s response to the event is unrecorded, for both good taste and political 
prudence recommended silence. From his viewpoint the usefulness 
of the Vice-Theodora—Molly analogy had expired with Molly’s last 
breath. 

Pope’s subsequent references to Walpole are properly cautious. Dia- 
logue II, published on 18 July, sheds little light on the parallel. The poem 


' Ibid., ii. 469, 471. 

2 R. H. Griffith, Alexander Pope, a Bibliography (Austin, Texas) i, part ii (1927), 383. 

3 Gent. Mag. (1738), p. 324. The fatal miscarriage probably indicates a pregnancy of 
more than three months, suggesting that the discovery that Molly was again with child 
may have prompted Walpole’s decision to legalize his connexion with her. 
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mentions Walpole twice, but with guarded care Pope distinguished be- 
tween the man and the politician: 


Sure, if I spare the Minister, no rules 
Of Honour bind me, not to maul his Tools. (146-7) 


The other reference reads as follows: 


. . . Sir ROBERT’s mighty dull, 
Has never made a Friend in private life, 
And was, besides, a Tyrant to his Wife. (133-5) 


Pope introduced these lines by a direct statement that they are a ‘lye’, i.e. 
irony. But we may doubt whether the grieving Prime Minister found balm 
in this left-handed gesture acknowledging that Pope recognized his affec- 
tion for Molly Skerrett. (The publication date, within six weeks of her 
funeral, leaves no doubt that Molly and not Walpole’s first wife was in- 
tended, though Pope’s editors have missed the point.) Pope maintained the 
irony when he wrote on 31 July to his friend and legal adviser, William 
Fortescue, who years earlier had introduced him to Walpole’s table on 
several occasions,’ “You see J have made him [Walpole] a second compli- 
ment in print in my second Dialogue, and he ought to take it for no small 
one, since in it I couple him with Lord Bol[ingbroke]. As he shows a right 
sense of this, I may make him a third, in my third Dialogue.’ 

The third dialogue never was finished, but is preserved as the fragment 
known under the title ‘One Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty’. Doubt- 
less Pope sketched out parts of it at various times before that year. A short 
verse paragraph is devoted to Sir Robert Walpole, beginning with the 
couplet: 

Rise, rise, great W[alpole] fated to appear, 
Spite of thyself a glorious minister! 


It ends with an allusion to Molly Skerrett: 
At length to B[ritain] kind, as to thy [whore] 
Espouse the nation, you [debauched before].’ 


This couplet is significant as further evidence of Pope’s treatment of Molly 
Skerrett. From his first allusion to her in 1732 under the name of Phryne, 
the notorious courtesan of Athens, Pope’s attitude was consistent with the 
Theodora parallel. 

Now to approach the ‘Vice Triumphant’ passage from another angle— 


* Alluded to in Dialogue I, 29-30: ‘Seen him [Walpole] have I, but in his happier 
hour of Social Pleasure .. .’, &c. 

* Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, ix (London, 1886), 142. 
* The blanks were filled in by J. W. Croker, whose ingenuity has passed unchallenged. 
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what may be called the ‘theme’ of these Dialogues. Pope’s chief point in 
both poems is the dilemma of the satirist, forced to choose between the 
advantages and disadvantages of writing personal particulars or abstract 
generalizations. In the words of his latest editor, ‘Pope’s theme [was] his 
conviction that general satire is useless, and that living examples must be 
made if any reform is to be effected.’! Indeed, Pope emphasized the prob- 
lem by writing the poems in dialogue form, one speaker, a straw man first 
labelled ‘A’ but later identified as a ‘Friend’, arguing for generalized and 
innocuous subject matter, while ‘B’, who later when the mask is dropped 
becomes Pope himself, argues for personal invective. In Dialogue II Pope 
even repeats several specific names from Dialogue I to demonstrate the 
superiority of his position over that advocated by the anonymous (and 
somewhat pusillanimous ) ‘Friend’. 

Pope’s practice in the poem follows his precept: he named the persons 
satirized much more specifically than in any of his earlier Horatian imita- 
tions. In most cases their names were unmistakable, with few letters 
lacking, but many names were written out in full. One of them, Dr. 
Conyers Middleton of Cambridge, recorded surprise at finding his name 
there ‘at it’s full length’.2 Moreover, Pope supplied footnotes (printed 
posthumously in Warburton’s 1751 edition) explaining the targets of his 
satiric shafts. As Warton remarked, ‘Pope has himself given more notes 
and illustrations on these Dialogues than on any other of his poems’. In 
Dialogue I the first 134 lines carry twenty-four notes by Pope, an average 
of one for every six lines. Yet the last thirty-six lines, the passage personify- 
ing Vice Triumphant, was left bare of any note from the poet’s hand. In 
the light of Pope’s ‘theme’ it puts no strain on the imagination to see the 
Vice Triumphant passage as a double allusion to be passed by unrecognized 
by the general public but caviare to the cognoscenti. 

Contemporary evidence that Pope’s reference to Molly was recognized 
is found in another poem inspired by Sir Robert Walpole’s second marriage. 
Published some time after Molly Skerrett’s death, this satire bore the 
title The Rival Wives; or, The Greeting of Clarissa and Skirra in the Elysian 
Shades.* This poetical dialogue between the ghost of Catherine Shorter, 
the first Lady Walpole (died 20 August 1737), and that of Molly Skerrett, 
is competent but undistinguished. ‘The subject follows the party-line of the 
Patriots, namely to bemoan the decline of Britain’s strength at home and 
her prestige abroad due to the softening of national character consequent 
on corruption in high places. 


* Ed. cit., p. xxxix. ? Ibid., p. 303. 

3 The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Joseph Warton (London, 1797), iv. 298. 

* Printed ostensibly by W. Lloyd, otherwise unknown except for the Rival Wives 
answer'd; or, Skirra to Clarissa; publ. early in August 1738 (Gent. Mag. (1738), p. 440). 
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For our purpose the chief interest lies in certain parallels between this 
poem and Pope’s personification of Vice Triumphant. The Rival Wives 
appeared approximately six weeks after Pope’s Dialogue I, and the follow- 
ing lines are addressed to the recently deceased Molly Skerrett: 


The World by Fortune blinded, made their Court 

To You, who'd lately been their Game and Sport. 

Hence view the vain Delusions of Mankind, 

How Riches dazzle, and how Titles blind! 

If Great ne’er stick at Vice—Who dare defame? 

The vicious Poor alone can merit Shame. 

Lfor]ds with Impunity each Moment cheat, 

For what low petty Rogue their Fate would meet; 

And what our Ancestors would deem a Crime, 

Is grown a Virtue by the Course of Time. (p. 6) 


It is difficult to believe that contemporary readers would have failed to 
notice how closely this passage resembles Pope’s lines 141-4: 


Vice is undone, if she forgets her Birth, 

And stoops from Angels to the Dregs of Earth: 
But ’tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore: 

Let Greatness own her, and she’s mean no more. 


This idea recurs several times in The Rival Wives, e.g. on p. 13: 


Vice if successful, loses strait its Name? 
If unsuccessful, meets with certain Shame. 


So, too, a direct parallel occurs in the picture of fulsome flattery paid by 
court sycophants to the new Lady Walpole. Pope’s couplet reads: 


Her Birth, her Beauty, Crowds and Courts confess, 
Chaste Matrons praise her, and grave Bishops bless. (145-6) 


Compare it with this passage from page 11 of The Rival Wives: 


A Reverend Lawn with Scrapes his Homage pays, 
Though Conscience gives the Lye to all he says. 
One strait finds out you’re born of noble Birth, 
And that your Beauty charms all Men on Earth: 
While in your Anti-chamber humbly wait 

Ladies of Rank, Condition, and Estate. 

All Scandal silenc’d; rich and virtuous grown, 
You claim a Rank now equal to their own. 


In the midst of his personification Pope alluded to the low level to which 
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Britain’s prestige supposedly had sunk in consequence of Walpole’s peace- 
at-any-price foreign policy: 

Lo! at the Wheels of her Triumphal Car, 

Old England’s Genius, rough with many a Scar, 

Dragg’d in the Dust! his Arms hang idly round, 

His Flag inverted trails along the ground! (151-4) 


Similarly in The Rival Wives, Molly Skerrett’s influence over Walpole is ° 
blamed for causing such national shame: 

And when a flagrant Blunder I espy, 

‘skIRRA! thy Love occasioned this’ I'll cry. 

See where the once fam’d Empress of the Main, 

By Pirates robb’d, from Vengeance does refrain; 

Sees Europe’s Scum defy her falling Pow’r, 

Her ruling FLAG insulted, mock’d and tore .. . 

Thus Britain’s sunk in Sloth and Lux’ry drown’d, 

The Scorn and Dupe of all the Nations round. (pp. 15-16) 


How much can we deduce from these parallels—and even parallels to 
parallels? The evidence is predominantly circumstantial; but it is abundant, 
and it is consistent. Though there are gaps in our knowledge, no facts 
casting doubt on the double allusion to Theodora and Molly Skerrett have 
appeared. Clearly Molly Skerrett loomed large in the public eye in the 
spring of 1738. Equally clear is the case that some Englishmen saw simi- 
larities between phases of her career and Pope’s portrait of Vice Triumphant. 
Moreover, readers in 1738 who were familiar with opposition propaganda 
would recognize that the term Greatness, especially when italicized, alluded 
to Walpole.' This is not to suggest that any contemporary reader was so 
literal-minded as to believe that the second Lady Walpole played a black 
trumpet or rode in a chariot. 

In the absence of positive evidence against the double-allusion theory, 
negative arguments of importance should be considered briefly. The first 
question requiring an answer is, Does the chronology fit Pope’s habits of 
composition? His usual custom was to keep the draft of a satire in em- 
bryonic form for a lengthy gestation period and then publish when con- 
venience or occasion prompted. In the case of Dialogue I, only the last 
thirty-eight lines would have required recasting, once the announcement 
of Sir Robert Walpole’s second marriage provided the occasion. Ten weeks 
elapsed before the publication—long enough for Pope to have developed 
the double parallel. Indeed, the only datable circumstance connected with 
the conclusion of the poem is Pope’s letter of 28 April to Ralph Allen 


? This suggestion I owe to Professor Robert Rogers. 
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asking permission to use Allen’s name, a mere fortnight before the satire 
reached the public. 

Present-day Pope scholarship must face the positive evidence in War- 
burton’s statement to Spence in 1756, evidence that is in no way diminished 
in value because it has heretofore been overlooked. Equally significant is 
the fact that all the bits of this jigsaw puzzle now fit together—all are con- 
sistent with the double allusion to Empress Theodora and Empress Molly. 
Hence, Pope’s vivid lines on Vice Enthroned, which have long been 
acknowledged to be one of the noblest passages in English poetry, become 
even more remarkable when read with the double allusion in mind. Pope’s 
skill at the multiple keyboard of Horatian ‘elegant ambiguity’ may be valued 
even more highly than his saeva indignatio. 
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DICKENS AND THE ROYAL LITERARY 
FUND—1858 


By K. J. FIELDING 


ITTLE has been written about Dickens’s association with the Royal 
Literary Fund, although the climax of his dispute with the society — 
between 1854 and 1860 helps to explain the whole course of his career." 
From his very first success he realized that he was marked out to be one of 
the leading authors of the time, and from the moment he gave up reporting 
he took to authorship with a marked seriousness of purpose. At all times, 
from his first reponse to a toast to the ‘rising authors of the age’ at the 
Literary Fund banquet of 1837? to his final confident ‘claims to the remem- 
brance’ of his country, he tenaciously strove to ‘change the status of the 
Literary man in England’. The dedication of Pickwick to Talfourd, the 
campaign for international copyright, the disputes with publishers, his 
strenuous efforts to raise pensions for Leigh Hunt, John Poole, and Sheri- 
dan Knowles, and the foundation of the Guild of Literature and Art were 
all linked by his desire to make authorship an honoured and respected 
calling. At the banquet in his honour at Liverpool in 1869 he declared: 


When I first took Literature as my profession in England, I calmly resolved 
within myself that whether I succeeded or whether I failed, Literature should be 
my sole profession. It appeared to me . . . that it was not so well understood in 
England as it was in other countries that Literature was a dignified profession, 
by which any man might stand or fall. I made a compact with myself that in my 
person Literature should stand, and by itself, of itself, and for itself, and there is 
no consideration on earth that would induce me to break that bargain.* 


He was always sensitive to the slightest ‘patronage’ of literature, whether 
from society, the state, or the press; and his refusal to attend on the Queen 


' John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens, ed. J. W. T. Ley (London, 1929), p. 821, only 
once refers to the society. Later biographers have been almost equally brief. For an 
account of Dickens’s earlier attempts at reform see my ‘Charles Dickens and the Royal 
Literary Fund: 1855’, T.L.S., 15 and 22 Oct. 1954; and for two special studies from the 
records of the society, ‘Charles Whitehead and Charles Dickens’, R.E.S., N.S. iii (1952), 
141-54, and ‘John Henry Barrow and the Royal Literary Fund’, Dickensian, xlviii (1952), 
61-64. Thanks are due to the present General Committee of the Royal Literary Fund for 
its kind permission to consult, and quote from, its records. 

2 Morning Post and Morning Advertiser, 4 May 1837, unreprinted. 

3 Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. Walter Dexter (London, 1938), ii. 263, to Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, 5 Jan. 1851. 

* R. H. Shepherd, The Speeches of Charles Dickens (London, 1884), p. 291; the occasion 
was fully reported in the Liverpool Daily Courier and the Liverpool Mercury of 12 April. 
Shepherd’s collection of the speeches is incomplete and generally faulty; I am completing 
a new edition. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 24 (1955) 
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after playing in The Frozen Deep, his irritation at Thackeray’s ‘pretence of 
undervaluing his art’,' and his suppressed reply to the Daily News for its 
jibes at a Lord Mayor’s banquet to writers and artists,? were all provoked 
by what he regarded as slights on ‘the literary character’. Above all, 
Dickens’s determined attempt to capture control of the Royal Literary 
Fund and the bitter controversy culminating in his pamphlets demanding 
its reform in 1858 reveal the spirit of his lifelong attempt to champion the 
cause of literature. 

The Royal Literary Fund was a society which had been founded by the 

Rev. David Williams, about 1790, ‘for the protection and relief of persons 
of genius and learning, or their families, who shall be in want’,* and more 
especially for the authors of published works. Dickens himself had joined 
it in 1837, had been elected a member of the Committee in 1839, and had 
remained an officer of the society as late as 1854. Some years before that, 
however, he had become dissatisfied with the way in which the society was 
run, ostensibly on account of what he thought were unnecessary expenses 
in administration, and largely because of a general feeling of resentment 
that the society should be managed by men he regarded as snobs and 
amateurs in place of practising authors. In 1851 he had consequently 
joined with Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in founding the rival Guild of 
Literature and Art. But when they found that the Act of Parliament by 
which the Guild was constituted prohibited it—as Dickens told Thackeray 
—‘from doing anything until it’ should have ‘existed in a perfectly useless 
condition for seven years’,5 they turned their attention to the possibility of 
gaining control of the Literary Fund. Some time in 1854, therefore, 
Charles Dickens, John Forster, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton formed an 
alliance with Charles Wentworth Dilke, the editor of the Athenaeum, who 
had long been conducting a one-man opposition as a member of the General 
Committee. 

Their earliest attempt at taking over the society was made on the pretext 
of demanding its reform, and was conducted with remarkable skill. At the 
Annual meeting of 1855 they appealed to the general body of subscribers, 
and were almost successful in unseating the regular officers. Dickens, 
Dilke, Forster, Lytton, Thackeray, and B. W. Procter were thereupon 
elected to a small special committee, with a number of other members, and 
asked to consider certain changes in the constitution which might be 
effected by applying for a new Royal Charter. Under Dickens’s chairman- 
ship they agreed on a Report recommending various alterations designed 

? ‘In Memoriam’, Cornhill Magazine, ix (1864), 130. 
2 See Forster, ed. Ley, pp. 532-3, and the Daily News, 9 July 1849. 
3 See Forster, ed. Ley, p. 821 n. 


* Charter of Incorporation (St. Albans, 1926). Granted 1818. 
5 Letters, ed. Dexter, iii. 6. 
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to make the Literary Fund a national Academy ‘serviceable to the followers 
of Literature as a liberal profession’, rather than ‘solely restricted to the 
temporary relief of writers in distress’ ;! and their proposals seemed suffi- 
ciently moderate to be acceptable, but radical enough to provoke the die- 
hard members of the society to resign if they were passed. Yet when the 
Report was eventually presented it was vigorously opposed and uncom- 
promisingly rejected. A resistance had developed which owed much to a 
personal dislike for Dilke and a merely traditional conservatism as well as 
the belief that the demand for reform was only a pretext for taking over the 
society’s funds. Yet, whatever the charges made on either side, the contro- 
versy had been fairly carried out, the decision was final, and it was clear 
that the reformers had lost simply because they had failed to convince a 
majority of their fellow-members no less honest and well-intentioned than 
themselves. 

Year after year they returned to the attack at the Annual Meeting, but 
the support for their proposals grew steadily less. In 1856 Dickens made 
a number of new enemies by an article in Household Words in which he 
threateningly wrote, ‘God knows this institution to be such a Satire as it 
stands, that it is a tempting theme’;? while, the following year, Lovell 
Reeve in the Literary Gazette was provoked to comment that ‘educated 
men cannot fail to resent the pretensions and bad taste of such speeches as 
those of Mr. Dickens and Mr. Forster’. The reformers could not get their 
own way and were simply trying to harass the General Committee; but 
what had been meant to be a yearly demonstration of force at each Annual 
Meeting was proving a repetitive display of weakness. When it came to the 
vote in 1857 they lost by sixty-nine votes to eleven. Growing exasperated 
and resentful, Dickens dropped his display of public-spirited solicitude in 
writing to Macready to tell him ‘how the annual fight at the Literary Fund 
came off last Wednesday’, adding, in an unguarded moment, ‘I am resolved 
to reform it, or ruin it—one or the other’.* 

By this time it was clear that any chance of changing the Literary Fund 
from within had gone, and that outside the society support was rapidly 
decreasing. The reformers were accused of descending to ‘unworthy 
courses . . . in order to enjoy a temporary triumph, or to gratify personal 

' Royal Literary Fund, Report of the Special Committee (1855), p. 3, as printed and 
distributed to members. The MSS. in Dickens’s hand, of both this Report and that of 
the Sub-Committee, are in the possession of the society. 

2 “The Royal Literary Fund’, Household Words, xiii (8 Mar. 1856), 172. The Contribu- 
tors’ Book (photograph, Dickens House) shows that most of the article was by Henry 


Morley, but from internal evidence it is clear that the last two paragraphs were by Dickens, 
and this is confirmed by a letter to W. H. Wills, 24 Feb. 1856; MS. in Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library. 


3 14 Mar. 1857, p. 255. 
* 15 Mar. 1857, MS. in Pierpont Morgan Library, by kind permission. 
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animosity’.' Even so, as editors and journalists, they still somehow believed 
in the power of publicity although they certainly knew it could never alter 
the decision of their fellow-members. Dickens, in particular, was always 
ready to appeal to the public in a private dispute; yet so clear is it that the 
approaching campaign only made it even less likely that he would ever gain 
control, that it is difficult not to conclude that his remark to Macready was 
sincere: unable to reform the Literary Fund, he was determined to do it 
as much harm as he could. 

Certainly, after his latest defeat, he at once wrote to Dilke to call a 
council of war: 

Forster has another notion about the Literary Fund. Will you name a day next 
week . . . when we shall hold solemn counsel there at halfpast four? 

For myself I beg to report that I have my war-paint on, that I have buried the 
pipe of peace, and am whooping for committee scalps.” 





At the new consultation they laid a plan for publishing a detailed state- 
ment of their grievances. It was decided to produce a pamphlet, for dis- 
tribution to the press, setting out the facts and figures. Dilke was to 
provide the material, Dickens was to write it, and Forster to act as general 
adviser. On consideration it was thought better not to issue it when the 
society held its annual banquet, in two months time, but to keep it until 
just before the next Annual General Meeting; and in support of this 
Dickens wrote to Forster: 

[13 May 1857] 

I have gone over Dilke’s memoranda, and I think it quite right and necessary 
that those points should be stated. . . . But I do not deem it possible to get the 
pamphlet written and published before the dinner. I have so many matters 
pressing on my attention, that I cannot turn to it immediately on my release 
from my book just finished. . . . 

As to anything being lost by its not being in the hands of the people who dine 
. .. I have not the least misgiving on that score. They would say, if it were 
issued, just what they will say without it. 

Lord Granville is committed to taking the chair, and will make the best speech 
he can in it. The pious B will cram him with as many distortions of the 
truth as his stomach may be strong enough to receive. R. B , with Bardol- 
phian eloquence, will cool his nose in the modest merits of the institution. T 
will make a neat and appropriate speech on both sides, round the corner and over 
the way. All this would be done exactly to the same purpose and in just the same 
strain, if twenty thousand copies of the pamphlet had been circulated.‘ 











1 Morning Post, 16 Mar. 1857. 

2 Letters, ed. Dexter, ii. 840. 

3 The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. M. Dickens and G. Hogarth (London, 1880), 
pp. 14-15. MS. untraced. B was Blewitt, the secretary; R. B. -, Robert Bell; and 
T——, possibly Thackeray, a close friend of Bell and no longer a reformer. It might, 
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They held their fire, therefore, until the spring of 1858, when their 
pamphlet was published about 2 March in time to be noticed by the press 
before the Annual Meeting on 10 March. It was entitled The Case of the 
Reformers in The Literary Fund stated by Charles W. Dilke, Charles Dickens, 
and Fohn Forster, and, although it has never been openly recognized as one 
of Dickens’s controversial pieces, there is no reasonable doubt that it was 
almost entirely written by him with some slight help from Forster and. 
Dilke. Neither of his friends would have questioned that the task of ex- 
pressing their ‘case’ should be left to Dickens, nor was he a man to stand 
by and allow anyone else to undertake something in which he was con- 
cerned when he knew he could do it much better. It will be noticed, more- 
over, that his letter to Forster directly implies that he would do the writing. 

There was nothing in the pamphlet that was new to any members of the 
Fund who had attended its General Meetings for the last two years. It 
began by declaring: 

Two great abuses in the management of the Literary Fund originated that 
movement against it which the Reformers feel it their duty not to abandon as 
long as those abuses continue. 

They are: 

I. The cost of managing its affairs. . . . 
II. The constitution of the Managing Committee. 


Under the first head its principal arguments were directed against the 
need for renting a permanent headquarters and for paying a full-time secre- 
tary. Under the second, Dickens complained that whereas the Charter, by 
which the society was incorporated, clearly intended a ‘General Council’ 
to have a part in managing its affairs as well as the Committee, in practice it 
had nothing to do. In some respects the reformers had a reasonable case; 
but, on the other hand, the subsequent history of the society has proved 
that there was no need to change the constitution, and that a permanent 
headquarters and an active secretary were virtually essential to its continued 
success. Dickens’s statistical analysis of the society’s accounts was exact 
enough, but decidedly unfair, and an actual comparison of its administra- 
tive costs with those of other societies is by no means unfavourable to the 
Literary Fund. Only on the broader issue of enlarging its activities so that 
it might raise an even greater revenue and become a kind of ‘Hall or Col- 
lege’, as apparently envisaged by the founder, was there any doubt of the 
judgement of the acting Committee. Against this idea, there was the sound 
objection that it would be far better to leave this to a new society, allowing 





however, have been Tooke. The editor of the Letters (1938), inserted ‘Bentley’ for B ’ 
but this was simply an uninspired guess. Lord Granville got off lightly, probably because 
he was one of the Guild’s trustees. 
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the Literary Fund to remain unchanged. Nevertheless, the pamphlet con- 
cluded with a further challenging statement of Dickens’s reformist policy: 


The case of the Reformers, summed up, is:—That the Literary Fund Society 
is a Society of abuse, because it is governed, in direct opposition to the evident 
and expressed intention of its Charter, by an irresponsible Committee; because 
it limits its proceedings . . . to dealing with the followers of Literature as beggars 
only; and because its enormous annual expenditure will not bear comparison 
with the expenditure of any other similar institution on the face of the earth. . . . 

Always in a minority, but always influencing, however slowly, the abuses of 
the Society, it is the intention of the Reformers steadily to persevere. They con- 
tend that its present expenditure is wholly unjustifiable. . . . They contend that 
Literature should be made the first consideration in the Literary Fund. . . . They 
have thought that the ground on which all men, no matter what their rank, should 
meet at the Literary Fund, is that of Literature only, and of the interest felt in 
those who pursue Literature as a profession; and that any other course has the 
effect of putting prominently forward, those incidents of patronage which are 
simply humiliating, and which every man of rank, who is also a cultivator of 
letters, and a true gentleman, shrinks from seeing connected with his name. 


On 10 March the Annual General Meeting was held in the society’s 
rooms in Great Russell Street, where the reformers, according to the now 
hostile Literary Gazette, ‘had the pleasure of laying in a nice little stock of 
heart-burnings to last them until this time next year’. Lord Stanhope, it 
went on, ‘presided with his usual grace; and, by his calm impartial cour- 
tesy, succeeded in preventing differences from degenerating into personal 
altercations’.! The proceedings followed what had become an accustomed 
pattern; and Dickens moved an amendment to the usual vote of thanks to 
the Registrars, Auditors and Treasurers: 

That the account of the Literary Fund, showing a systematic expenditure of 
from 4ol. to 45/. in the giving away of every 1oo/. of grants, are not quite satis- 
factory; that such an appropriation of money, subscribed with such a clearly 
defined charitable object, is not quite right; that its continuance . . . is not so 
consistent with the professions of the Literary Fund as to tend to uphold that 
Institution in general confidence; that such continuance, therefore, ought not to 
be sanctioned from year to year, and is now to be protested against. 


It was an obvious manceuvre to bring the society into discredit, since 
Dickens made it clear that he hoped the amendment would be rejected, and 
that the official party would ‘stultify itself’ by admitting that such a con- 
tinued expenditure was ‘quite satisfactory’. What he seemed to ignore, 
however, was that since the administrative powers of the Fund were re- 
sponsible to the General Meeting and entirely dependent on the votes of 
the ordinary members, the Committee had nothing to fear as long as it 


T ro Mar. 1858, p. 254. 
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continued to receive its usual majority. There was some brisk debating; 
Monckton Milnes, Dr. William Smith, R. D. Blackmore, and Robert Bell 
made a series of completely effective replies; and the reformers were beaten 
by seventy votes to fourteen. 

A Mr. Purton Cooper, an ordinary member without any connexion 
with either party, then caused an unexpected diversion by proposing that a 
new sub-committee should be appointed to consider whether it might be 
possible to reduce the society’s annual expenditure without impairing its — 
efficiency. After the motion was seconded by John Murray, a brief dis- 
cussion took place; but on being put to the vote his proposal was also 
rejected, by sixty-six votes to eighteen. Next day, however, Dickens 
described the occasion to Shirley Brooks as if it were a minor triumph: 


We had a great scene with the Committee yesterday. They did a frightfully 
injudicious thing on a sudden, in rejecting a motion made Ly a very moderate 
outsider for a Sub Committee of Enquiry into the expenses. I could have 
desired or expected nothing half so good. . . . Ah! you should have seen the 
virtuous grey hairs of Bentley, in the foreground of a group of two score parson- 
schoolmasters, he voting on their conservative side, and going direct to heaven 
in their company. It is like the apotheosis of an Evangelical (and drunken) 
butler." 


Nothing could be more revealing of Dickens’s change of tactics. The 
cause for ‘the dignity of literature’ having been lost, he at once resorted to 
ridicule and personalities. It was absurd to suppose that the overwhelming 
rejection of a chance proposal to appoint another sub-committee could pos- 
sibly assist the reformers, but entirely characteristic that he could not 
admit defeat. Beaten in argument he took refuge, in both speech and 
letter, in amusing exaggeration. The Literary Gazette was stiff and 
superior, but not altogether unfair, in saying that his whole ‘principle’ that 
£40 were spent in administration for every {100 given in grants (which he 
referred to at the meeting) was ‘the offspring of that fertile imagination 
which has deservedly placed Mr. Dickens in the foremost rank of living 
novelists’.2 The first to demand accuracy from others, he disregarded it 
himself. 

At the meeting he had entirely disclaimed any desire to argue about 
facts, figures, and dates, referring the members to The Case of the Reformers 
and refusing to discuss them further except in print. ‘In conjunction with 
two friends who were near him’, he said, he had written ‘a printed paper’ 
which had been distributed to members. ‘If any champion of that ad- 
ministration . . . should impugn any one of their statements in writing. . . 
upon his personal honour, upon his personal responsibility, and with that 


! Letters, ed. Dexter, iii. 10. 
2 13 Mar. 1856, p. 254. 
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fixed association of answer which belongs to productions in print, they 
would immediately answer him, and prove their case, whatever it might be.’! 


The Committee could not refuse such a challenge, and one of its mem- 
bers, Robert Bell, went to great pains in writing a reply to the Case. A 
special Committee meeting was summoned for 3 April, when Bell read out 
his Summary of Facts,? and it was resolved that it should be adopted by the 
Committee, printed, and distributed with a report of the Annual General 
Meeting. 

There is nothing to be gained by summarizing the Facts still further. It 
was an able reply in rather a dull manner, taking up the Case point by 
point and scoring fairly well in a slow official way. There was no real case 
to answer. The integrity of the officers had never been in question; and in 
reply to the main objection of the reformers that a house and a permanent 
secretary were an unjustifiable extravagance, Bell was able to show that the 
office of secretary had been created on a motion by Dilke, and that his 
salary had been raised and the lease of the house in Great Russell Street 
had been taken when both he and Dickens were active and approving 
members of the Committee. More than half the present members, there- 
fore, were being violently criticized by Dickens and Dilke for measures 
which had been taken before they had any part in the management of the 
society, but which the leading reformers had approved or initiated them- 
selves. As soon as it was adopted by the Committee the pamphlet was 
speedily printed and distributed to members and the leading newspapers 
and periodicals. 

Dickens lost no time in producing his promised reply. On 24 April he 
wrote to a correspondent who had asked him about the Summary of Facts: 


A reply to the last pamphlet to which your note refers is already advertised in 
the Times as about to appear in a few days, and the facts answered by clouds of 
words are perfectly clear. 

I desire nothing so much as that members of the Society and above all, literary 
men, should understand them. Nor will I leave off being alive until they do.* 


On 29 April he sent Wilkie Collins a proof of his Answer to the Committee’s 
Summary of ‘Facts’ ,* saying that it was to be ‘abundantly circulated’ next 


? A Summary of Facts, pp. 20-21, see also the Morning Chronicle, Morning Herald, and 
Daily News, 11 Mar. 

2 Royal Literary Fund, A Summary of Facts, Drawn from Records of the Society, and 
Issued by the Committee in Answer to Allegations Contained in a Pamphlet entitled ‘The Case 
of Reformers of the Literary Fund: Stated by Charles W. Dilke, Charles Dickens and Fohn 
Forster’. Together with a Report of the Proceedings at the last Annual Meeting, March 12, 
1858, Under the Presidency of Earl Stanhope. The mistaken date of the meeting was Bell’s. 

3 Letters, ed. Dexter, iii. 18. 

* The Answer to the Committee’s Summary of ‘Facts’, By C. W. Dilke, Charles Dickens, 
and John Forster. 
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day. He spoke of it as his own work, adding, ‘It is a facetious facer which 
I have given to those solemn imposters con amore.’! 

It was written in a much freer style, and went over all the old arguments 
once again with rather more lively illustration. Yet it was heavily jocose 
and not in his best manner, beginning with a laboured attempt at satire and 
ending in a strain of involved irony. Unable to deny that he and Dilke 
had given their assent to the lease of the house and the increase in the 
secretary’s salary, Dickens defended their inconsistency on the ground that 
they were hoping it would mean that the society would be able to expand 
its activities. But nothing had been said about this at the time, and in 
what he went on to write of his part in the management he was somewhat 
misleading: 

As to the ‘Summary’s’ allusions to Mr. Dickens’s having been present, long 
ago, when this resolution was passed, or that resolution was passed, if they be 
meant to imply that Mr. Dickens did ever take a warm interest or active part in 
the Society as administered, then they are meant to imply what is not the truth. 
Mr. Dickens twice voluntarily lost his seat at the Board for non-attendance; he 
has been present at the Annual Dinner on some two occasions in three and twenty 
years; and he has, for years and years, endeavoured to do justice to his calling 
and his brethren, by striving to connect them with any Association that should 
supply the deficiencies of the Literary Fund and express a high and more honor- 
able recognition of Literature than the Committee of the Literary Fund will 
hear of. (p. 15.) 


It is true that Dickens had given up his membership of the Committee just 
after joining Lytton in the project of the Guild, but the records show that 
as late as 1849 he was anxious to remain a member of the society; and in 
saying that Dickens had given his vote in favour of certain measures for 
which he was now blaming the Committee, its members had no intention of 
implying that he had always been warmly interested in its management, 
but simply that he was inconsistent and irresponsible.? 

The Answer concluded with a particularly facetious passage on the 
‘solemn imposters’ themselves: 


The Committee usually desire to know . . . at the Annual Meeting, whether 
we think them capable of corruption? Whether we think they misappropriate 


! Letters, ed. Dexter, iii. 19. 

2 Dickens’s membership of the General Committee had lapsed once for non-attendance 
in 1841, but he was re-elected in 1845. In 1849 he had actually challenged the decision 
that he had forfeited his position again, and managed to convince the authorities that there 
had been a mistake. On 4 Jan. he wrote to the Secretary, ‘My ceasing to be a member of 
the Committee is so far from being intentional on my part, that I shall feel obliged to you 
if you will find some means of expressing my regret to the committee and assuring them of 
my humble interest in the Society’.—Transcript, the late Count de Suzannet. And earlier, 
in 1846, when the secretary had advised him that he was in danger of losing his seat, he 
had written on the 4 Feb. to thank him for his ‘kind reminder’.—MS. K. J. Fielding. 
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the Society’s money? Whether we think they lay it out on themselves? and so 
forth. . . . We tell them, Certainly not,' and we tell them besides, that we do not 
in the least doubt their being just, and kind, and tender, in their giving of such 
relief as they do give. But, we must venture to add. . . that they form a remark- 
able instance of the condition into which good-enough men will often lapse when 
they get behind a large table, each with a fatal clean sheet of foolscap, a fatal 
clean sheet of blotting-paper, and two fatal clean pens, before him; they cannot 
separate their personal condition as individuals, from the confession that the 
are glaringly at fault as a body; they cannot bear to be questioned or opposed; 
they have stopped the clock, and say, “There is no day.’ But they are too sleepy 
and too weak for the age, and the age will bear them away. It is as certain as 
Death that they must set their house in order, or fall without their house, or fall 
with it. (p. 16.) 













































Yet in spite of all his vows of unceasing opposition, this was the last time 
Dickens ever attacked the society openly and, instead of reviving the life of 
the controversy, the pamphlets practically finished it off. 

The contest was thus over for the year and in 1859 was to be taken up 
only in private negotiations. But the affair of the Literary Fund had further 
associations with Dickens’s less public life. There is no doubt that the 
bitterness of his assaults on the General Committee was linked with the 
resentment he felt at the difficulties of his domestic life and at every- 
one who seemed to stand in his way. Indirectly it involved him equally 
in the Yates-Thackeray dispute at the Garrick Club, the quarrel with 
Frederick M. Evans, and his broader satirical attacks on public institu- 
tions and society in his speeches, journalism, and the novels. The point 

* is made clearly by Forster, for in his chapter on Dickens’s separation from 
his wife he began by saying that ‘at this time’ an ‘unsettled feeling greatly 
in excess of what was usual... became. . . almost habitual’; and he went 
on to link this with a long passage on his strong and secret resentment at 
the inequalities of rank which led to ‘toadyism and flunkeyism’.? Else- 
where Forster only once directly referred to the Literary Fund, when he 
simply stated that Dickens was strongly averse to the ‘patronage’ of ‘such 
societies’,? but it is almost certain that in both passages he had it in 
mind. Dickens’s opposition to the Fund was part of a mood of exasperation 
with all authority, and, however diplomatic he tried to be, he was unable 


? The Committee had some reason for resenting such charges. In The Case for the 
Reformers, for example, Dickens mentioned that the widows of two of the members were 
once granted £100, and that ‘as one of the deceased was a man of fortune . . . it is fair to 
assume that, but for troublesome inquiry and comment, such self-appointments of the 
funds would have become by no means uncommon’ (pp. 4-5). To charge that they ‘self- 
appointed’ the funds was obviously the same as to say that they ‘laid’ them ‘out on them- 
selves’. 

? Forster, ed. Ley, p. 635. 
3 Ibid., p. 821. 
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to conceal it or to prevent himself arousing an equally strong resentment 
among those from whom he differed. 

One of the strangest letters in the records of the society is a copy of a 
letter sent to Dickens by a Mr. Newton Crosland. It must have been 
written soon after the publication of his personal ‘Address’ in The Times 
of 7 June and Household Words of 12 June, but virtually nothing is known 
about the reasons why it was sent except what can be inferred from the 
letter itself. Crosland was a well-to-do wine-merchant and an ordinary 
member of the Fund, who had married the novelist Miss Camillia Toul- 
min, a former contributor to Bentley’s Miscellany. Why he should have had 
any personal dislike for Dickens it is impossible to say, but his letter cer- 
tainly shows how high the spirit of resentment ran in some of the members 
of the society who were affronted at his attempts to force a change against 
their will. It is deliberately offensive, and it seems possible that the author 
was so proud of its composition that he presented a copy to the secretary: 
Sir, 

You have addressed to the public a letter in which you declare that recent 
unfavourable rumours respecting you are totally without a true foundation, & 
you appeal to your known character as some evidence in your favour. 

I must confess I do not feel the weight & importance of your denial, as my 
general knowledge of your character induced me to believe that certain obnoxious 
rumours against you were true when I heard them about ten days ago, at the 
corner of every street & in every social circle—I will tell you why I can believe 
anything that can be reasonably asserted against you. 

Some time ago I received from you a pamphlet respecting the Literary Fund, 
& I must say that I never read any production that in the same space contained 
so many suggestions of falsehood. 

When I read it, & the answer to it by the Committee & your infamous rejoin- 
der, I felt that I could not be surprised at anything of which it might be reported 
you were capable. 

As long as your treacherous insinuations against the Literary Fund remain 
unretracted, you must excuse me if I decline to attach the slightest value to any 
assertions you may make concerning what affects your own interest. 

I remain 
Sir 
Your obedt. servt. 
Newton Crosland 


Chas Dickens Esqu." 


' From the manuscript, marked ‘copy’, in the records of the society, presumably in the 
hand of the author. Little is known of Newton Crosland (1819-99), but his excessive 
loyalty to the society may have been a result of his marriage to Miss Toulmin in 1848, 
since earlier the same year she herself had been assisted by the Fund; or, as a prominent 
spiritualist and author of one or two pamphlets on the subject, he may have felt offended 
by some of Dickens’s articles satirizing spiritualism in Household Words. 
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Newton Crosland’s letter was a reminder that what had once been an 
unassailable position of moral authority had begun to crumble, and that 
although it might be preserved intact it would be unwise to overstrain it. 
A great risk had been run, just as Dickens published his first pamphlet, 
when a member of his own family had made a highly misleading applica- 
tion to the Fund. Dickens’s uncle, John Henry Barrow, the former editor 
of the Mirror of Parliament, had been assisted by the society early in 
March; but on his death, later in the month, it came out that although 
he had correctly informed the Committee that he was married and 
had six children he omitted to tell them that they were not those of his 
lawful wife.! This would have been more than enough to debar him 
from relief if the Committee had known; and as Dickens was already sup- 
porting the real Mrs. Barrow, it explains why he left it to his brothers to 
authenticate their uncle’s character. It is greatly to the credit of the Com- 
mittee that this was not allowed to leak out at the time, since it might have 
been made part of an irresistibly damaging reply to Dickens just when his 
attacks on the society were at their most unrestrained. Indeed, if the Cros- 
land letter and the Barrow documents have no deep significance in them- 
selves, they emphasize the irony of Dickens’s persistent campaign on behalf 
of the ‘dignity of literature’, and help to show how the affair of the Literary 
Fund was at least partly the expression of his personal ambitions, his inner 
life, and earliest disappointments. 


? From the records of the society. For a full account see my ‘John Henry Barrow and 
the Royal Literary Fund’ (see p. 383, n. 1). 
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NOTES 


THE BLEEDING CAPTAIN SCENE IN MACBETH 
AND DANIEL’S CLEOPATRA 


THE authenticity of the second scene of Macbeth is by now pretty generally 
accepted, and Mr. Nosworthy’s paper on the subject in R.E.S., xxii (1946), : 
126-30 is usually regarded as decisive. While wholly agreeing with Mr. 
Nosworthy in his discussion of the dramatic purport of the scene, I wish 
to add a few supplementary notes. 

Mr. Nosworthy pointed to several parallels with another rhetoric-laden 
passage in Shakespeare, the player’s speech in Hamlet. In so doing he was 
following in the steps of Coleridge! and Bradley,? whom, however, he did 
not mention. But it is certainly worth recalling that the latter made the very 
important point that the echoes of the player’s speech in Macbeth are not 
confined to the second scene. When engaged on Macbeth Shakespeare was 
also turning over in his mind material eventually to be made use of in 
Antony and Cleopatra, apparently his very next play, and it has been 
pointed out that echoes of a couple of passages in the life of Antony in 
North’s Plutarch are to be found in Macbeth. 

Now it can be shown that a passage in Daniel’s closet drama Cleopatra, 
a play which furnished several hints for Antony and Cleopatra,? was in all 
likelihood the origin of a puzzling simile in the opening lines of the cap- 
tain’s first speech. He begins his account of the battle thus: 

Doubtful it stood, 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. 


Often singled out as being among those lines which ‘have the ring and 
concentration of Shakespeare’ (Nosworthy), the simile nevertheless has 
troubled many scholars by its seeming irrelevance. The general meaning is 
fairly clear and has been given in a useful paraphrase by Deighton: “The 
issue of the battle for some time remained doubtful; for as two swimmers, 
whose strength is spent, by clinging to one another and thus making each 
the other’s skill useless, both perish, so these opposed hosts in the fierce 
embrace of battle seemed likely to throttle each other and both to be 
exterminated.’* But the puzzling nature of the simile itself remains, and 

' Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (London, 1930), i. 67. 

2 Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1904, repr. 1949), pp. 389-90. 

3 See esp. Willard Farnham, Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1950), pp. 165-72; a few additional suggestions will be found in a forthcoming article by 


the present writer. 
+ Macbeth, ed. K. Deighton (London, 1890, repr. 1948), p. 79. 
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Mr. Henry N. Paul has formulated some pertinent questions: “Were the 
spent swimmers in a contest? Or was it a rescue? The former is usually 
assumed, but a race in which one swimmer chokes the other’s art is a 
singular performance. If the latter, were both, or either, or neither saved, 
and how can this be likened to the doubtfulness of a battle?! Mr. Paul is 
inclined to think that the answer is to be sought among the news items of 
the summer of 1606, but we need go no further than to the first scene of 
Daniel’s play, where Cleopatra is reflecting on the way in which she and 
Antony have brought about their own ruin: 

And since we tooke of either such firme hold 

In th’ overwhelming seas of fortune cast, 

What powre should be of powre to reunfold 

The armes of our affections lockt so fast, 

For grapling in the Ocean of our pride, 

We suncke each others greatnesse both together; 

And both made shipwracke of our fame beside, 

Both wrought a like destruction unto either.? 


Granted that these lines were in Shakespeare’s mind while he was writing 
the scene in Macbeth, we can see how he came to use so singular a simile. 
There was no race and no rescue, but by ‘clinging together’ Antony and 
Cleopatra had certainly ‘choked their art’ and brought total destruction 
upon each other. 

It is now clear that the author of the second scene of Macbeth, like the 
author of the rest of the play, had a vivid recollection of a rather unusually 
phrased passage in Hamlet, and that he was familiar with at least one of 
those treatments of the story of Antony and Cleopatra of which Shake- 
speare was shortly to make use in a play, the main source for which had 
furnished suggestions for one or two passages in other scenes of Macbeth. 
Taken in conjunction with what other evidence has been brought forward, 
these points make it still more difficult to doubt the genuineness of the 
scene in question. And indeed, if Mr. Paul is right in his persuasive argu- 
ment for the topicality and hurried writing of Macbeth, we can imagine 
Shakespeare temporarily laying aside, but not forgetting, his preparations 
for Antony and Cleopatra in order to be ready with Macbeth in time for 
performance at court in August 1606. . 

HOLGER N@RGAARD 


' Henry N. Paul, The Royal Play of Macbeth (New York, 1950), pp. 339-40. 

2 Samuel Daniel, The Tragedie of Cleopatra, 1611, ed. M. Lederer, Materialien, xxxi 
(Louvain, 1911), p. 82, where the second edition is quoted (from Poeticall Essayes, 1599). 
This version is a great improvement on the extremely prolix one in the first edition (1594; 
see Lederer’s edn., p. 81), but Daniel apparently felt that the metaphor was stil! lacking in 
precision, for it was omitted altogether from the revised edition of 1607. In the Poeticall 
Essayes we find the first appearance of Musophilus and the Letter from Octavia, with both 
of which there is reason to think that Shakespeare was acquainted. 
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PERSEUS AND THE FLYING HORSE IN PEELE 
AND HEYWOOD 


IN his discussion of a note in the Oxford Ben Fonson' correcting Jonson’s 
allusion to Perseus mounted on Pegasus, Mr. George B. Johnston has 
neatly summarized most of what has been written on the curious Renais- 
sance confusion of Perseus with Bellerophon.? It is clear that, in giving 
the winged horse to Perseus, Jonson had ample precedent in both literature 
and art, if only the slimmest of classical authority. As a further palliation 
of his supposed error,* I wish to point out three additional instances 


among Elizabethan writers. 
In George Peele’s chronicle play King Edward the First (pub. 1593 and 


1599), Longshanks thus describes himself: 


. . . like to Perseus on his wingéd steed, 
Brandishing bright the blade of adamant 
That agéd Saturn gave fair Maia’s son, 
Conflicting tho with Gorgon in the vale... .5 


Peele’s departure from the classical version of the story is more radical 
than Jonson’s, for he mounts Perseus on the ‘wingéd steed’ before the 
encounter with the Gorgon—in clear contradiction of the ancient myth® 
that Pegasus sprang from the blood of Medusa after her decapitation by 
Perseus. Inasmuch as Boccaccio is the only mythographer, among those 
whom Peele may have known, to record this unconventional form of the 
tale, it seems likely that the De Genealogia Deorum Gentilium (x. 27) was 


Peele’s source.” 


? Ed. C. H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 1925-52), xi. 89. 

2 George Burke Johnston, ‘Jonson’s ‘‘Perseus upon Pegasus” ’, R.E.S., N.S. vi (1955), 
65-67. 

3 What little justification is to be found in Ovid occurs in a single line: ‘victor Abantiades 
alite fertur equo’ (Amores, 111. xii. 24). The allusion is vague, and in any case it is incon- 
sistent with Ovid’s full development of the Perseus-Medusa and the Perseus-Andromeda 
myths in the Metamorphoses (iv. 772 ff., 663 ff.). 

* That the scholarly Jonson really knew better, as Mr. Johnston believes likely, is borne 
out by the passage in The Masque of Queens (ed. cit., vii. 302) in which Perseus speaks of 
having borrowed Hermes’s wings for his expedition against the Gorgon. There seems no 
reason to alter this judgement, although, as W. Todd Furniss has recently shown, Jonson 
probably derived his knowledge of Perseus, not from Hesiod and Apollodorus directly, 
but through Natalis Comes’s compilation, Mythologia (Venice, 1568) (‘The Annotation 
of Ben Jonson’s Masque of Queenes’, R.E.S., N.S. v (1954), 350-1)- 

5 The Works of George Peele, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1888), i. 123. I quote from 
Bullen’s modernized text for the sake of intelligibility, as the quartos are exceptionally 
corrupt. The corresponding lines in the Malone Society Reprint of the 1593 edition (ed. 
W. W. Greg, London, 1911) are numbered 918-21. In the fourth line of the passage 
quoted here, the word ‘tho’ means, of course, ‘then’. 

© Hesiod, Theogony, 280-6; Ovid, Metam., iv. 785-6; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, u. iv. 
1-5; Hyginus, Fabulae, 151; Fulgentius, Mitologiarum Libri Tres, i. 21. 

7 It is perhaps relevant here to call attention to a probable indebtedness of Peele, in 
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Thomas Heywood, as Mr. Johnston has already noted, ‘dramatized the 
stories of Perseus and Bellerophon as riders of Pegasus in The Silver 
Age...’ c. 1610. This, however, was not the only, and perhaps not the first 
time that Heywood made use of these ‘doctored’ myths. In his lengthy 
narrative-poem Troia Britanica (1609), still little known and unreprinted,' 
the heroes pass through identical adventures. Perseus’s exploits we find 
summarized thus in the playwright-poet’s epitome? of Canto vi: 


Perseus the Gorgon kils, then takes his way 
To Ioppen, on his flying horse alone, 
Destroyes the Monster, frees Andromeda, 
Acrisius saves, turnes Atlas into stone. 


Thus, like Spenser’ and Shakespeare,* but in far greater detail, Heywood 
seats Perseus on Pegasus for the battle with the sea-monster and the freeing 
of Andromeda.’ This episode appears, indeed, to have been rather a 
favourite with Heywood: for in 1632 we find him using it again, adapting 
it this time to the masque-like requirements of his Lord Mayor’s pageant 


for that year: 
The second show by Land. 


This discouereth Andromeda the Daughter of King Cepheus and Cassiopeia, 
tide to a Rocke, and ready to bee deuoured by a Sea-monster: But rescued by 
Perseus the Sonne of Jupiter and Danae, who is mounted vpon a Pegasus, or 
Winged-horse, who is sayd to bee bred from Neptune. . . .° 


In its elaborate form Heywood’s departure from the classic concept of 


another work but touching the same subject, to William Caxton. In The Honour of the 
Garter (1593), Peele says of Renowne that ‘He mounted was upon a flying horse’ (Bullen, 
op. cit., ii. 323; David H. Horne, The Life and Minor Works of George Peele (New Haven, 
1952), p. 248). With this cf. The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, ed. H. Oskar Sommer 
(London, 1894), i. 196: ‘And by the fleyng hors that was engendrid of p® blood/yssued 
fro her [Medusa’s] hede/is vnderstande that of her richesses Issuyng of that royame he 
[Perseus] founded and made a shippe named pegase/that is as moche to saye/as good 
renomee And this shippe was likened vnto an hors fleyng/.For as moche as the good 
renomee of perseus was than born fro region to region/in suche wise/as vpon an hors 
fleing. .. .’ 

1 As I have not seen the scarce folio containing this work (S.T.C. No. 13366), I have 
relied upon the late J. S. P. Tatlock’s account of the poem in his great monograph “The 
Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Literature’, P.M.L.A., N.s. xxiii (1915), 673-770. 

2 Tatlock, op. cit., pp. 684-7, reprints the longer of the two summaries of each canto. 

3 The Ruines of Time, 645-58. See Henry G. Lotspeich, Classical Mythology in the 
Poetry of Edmund Spenser (Princeton, 1932), p. 99. 

* Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 41-42. 

5 Professor W. L. Renwick has called attention to Ariosto’s imitation of the Perseus— 
Pegasus—Andromeda story in the Ruggiero—-Hippogriff—Angelica episode of Orlando Fu- 
rioso, Canto x. See his edition of Spenser’s Complaints (London, 1928), p. 203. 

© Londini Artium & Scientiarum Scaturigo, reprinted in Theatre Miscellany (Luttrell 
Society Reprints 14, Oxford, 1954), p. 39. I wish here to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Miss Jean Robertson, who directed my attention to this example of ‘Perseus on Pegasus’. 
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Pegasus as the mount of Bellerophon against the Chimaera is perhaps as 
significant a break with the older tradition as Peele’s anachronistic reversal 
of events. By comparison with either of these, Jonson’s mere reference to 
“Perseus upon Pegasus’ seems conservative. Joun D. REEVES 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: A LINK BETWEEN 
TENNYSON AND HENRY JAMES 


No Jamesian seems to have commented so far on the real origin of Henry 
James’s early short story “The Romance of Certain Old Clothes’ (first 
published in The Atlantic Monthly, February 1868), or on the reason 
for its resemblance to Tennyson’s narrative poem “The Ring’ (in Demeter 
and Other Poems, December 1889). The stories are alike in that both 
deal with the supernatural and are based on the jealous rivalry of two 
sisters who fall in love with the same man. In both, the successful sister 
dies in childbirth after a year of marriage, first securing her husband’s 
promise to preserve her clothes and jewels in a chest for their daughter’s 
use when she comes of age. The second sister eventually marries the 
bereaved husband, and tries to get possession of the contents of the chest. 
She is found dead beside it, killed by the vengeful ghost of her predecessor. 
Commentators on James’s early work usually attribute the combination 
of romance and the supernatural in his version of the story to the influence 
of W. D. Howells, who may have communicated to James something of 
his own strong enthusiasm for Hawthorne. Cornelia Pulsifer Kelly, for 
example, notes that three of the four James stories that Howells accepted 
for The Atlantic Monthly in 1867-9 (“The Romance of Certain Old Clothes’ 
was one of them) were ‘romantic in tenor’ and deduces that he had 
no small part to play in the entrance of romantic elements into James’s work . . . 
very likely he had suggested to James that it was quite as desirable to be an 
American Hawthorne as an American Balzac. . . .’ 


On the other hand, Léon Edel, in his more recent biography of James’s 
early years, feels that the situation in the story is the first of three such 
situations (the others are found in ‘De Grey’ and ‘A Light Man’ of 1868 
and 1869) demonstrating a current preoccupation with the theme of re- 
versal and usurpation—a preoccupation that derives from Henry’s changed 
relationship with his elder brother, William, and with the rest of his family.” 

! The Early Development of Henry James (University of Illinois Studies in Language 


and Literature, 1930), pp. 80-83. 
2 Henry Fames, The Untried Years, 1843-70 (London, 1953), pp. 253-5. 
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These judgements are not necessarily incompatible, though both are 
limited in that, along with other judgements on James’s early work, they 
overlook the real source of the story, a legend related by James Russell 
Lowell. F. W. Dupée notes James’s friendship with Lowell during this 
period, but fails to mention the story and affirms that ‘to Lowell he owed 
nothing intellectually’.' The evidence for the real source of the story, and 
for the link with Tennyson, comes from Lowell himself as quoted by 
Hallam Tennyson in his memoir of his father: 

About “The Ring’ my father notes: ‘Mr. Lowell told me this legend or some- 
thing like it, of a house near where he had once lived.’ 

In answer to a letter respecting the legend Mr. Lowell writes: 

I shall be only too glad to be in any the remotest way the moving cause of 

a new poem by one to whom we are all so nobly indebted. 

Henry James, by the way, to whom I told the legend many years ago, made 
it the subject of a short story. But this would be no objection, for the poet 
would make it his own by right of eminent domain. . . .” 





This is not quite all. It may be worth adding that James seems to have 
reverted to this legend for part of the plot of his much later supernatural 
story, the unfinished The Sense of the Past (1917), then using an element 
that he had formerly rejected but that Tennyson had retained. In the 
Tennyson version, the ‘stronger’ sister tries not once but twice to win the 
man she loves by a trick. In both tales she eventually succeeds by pre- 
tending to care for her small niece; but in the poem, unlike the James 
story, her first stratagem is to assert that the name engraved in the engage- 
ment ring sent by the young man is not her sister’s but her own: the old 
jeweller’s fingers had been 

. . . 8o stiffen’d by the frost 
Of seven and ninety winters, that he scrawled 
A ‘Miriam’ that might seem a ‘Muriel’; 
And Muriel claim’d and open’d what I meant 
For Miriam, took the ring, and flaunted it 
Before that other whom I loved and love... . 


Some situation of this kind seems to have been in James’s mind as he felt 
his way towards details of his plot in the Notes for The Sense of the Past. 
The hero, Ralph Pendrel, who changes places with his a/ter ego in the past, 
is to become involved with two sisters, Molly and Nan Midmore: 

the point is that the wrong sister, abetted by the mother, pounces on him, as it 
were—it’s the elder one I see doing this; and so it befalls that he is booked, as 
we say, to marry her... .° 

' Henry James (London, 1951), pp. 51-53. 


2 Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir (London, 1897), ii. 365. 
3 The Sense of the Past (London, 1917), p. 291. 
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In this way Pendrel would nearly miss ‘the younger sister, the one who 
really would have been meant for him’. The ‘pouncing’ was to come about 
‘somehow’, through ‘an accident, a complication, a catastrophic perversity, 
or fatality . . .’.! In the finished part of the story James does include Ralph’s 
first meeting with Molly Midmore and makes her successful appropriation 
of the young man depend to some extent on the curiously ambiguous 
episode of the miniature—a miniature that Molly does not remember as 
having been sent to him and which may or may not be a portrait of herself 
(does it really resemble her sister Nan more closely?) but which she cer- 
tainly claims as such.” 

It might be seen as a final link in this chain that the American Ambas- 
sador, to whom Ralph Pendrel relates his odd experiences, is intended to 
be a portrait of Lowell himself: 

I see my young man, the hero of the thing . . . coming to tell his story to 
the American Minister (of the period of Ministers, though I had dear J.R.L. 
in mind as his suppositious listener and critic)’ 


—an entertaining example of Jamesian ‘reversal’. 
MIRIAM ALLOTT 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 
Sir, ; 

Mr. Robert Hoopes, in an article entitled ‘God Guide Thee, Guyon’ in 
your number for January 1954, discusses a study of mine (‘The Faerie 
Queene, Book II, and the Nicomachean Ethics’, (M.P., xlix, 1951)), to which 
he attributes the discovery that ‘when the Palmer is present, Guyon would 
seem to represent continence. . .. When the Palmer is absent, Guyon 
represents temperance...’ (p. 20). Mr. Hoopes thinks this view ‘generally 
sound’, but it is so distorted a version of my position that I must ask to 
be allowed to set it straight. My suggestion was that despite the letter to 
Raleigh, Book II in itself comprehends the whole system of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, with the intellectual virtues other than practical wisdom 
omitted. As for Guyon, I argued that, while accompanied by the Palmer, 
he represents three moral virtues (justice, courage, and the unnamed mean 


' Ibid., p. 293. 

2 Ibid., pp. 132-6. 

3 The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdoch 
(New York, 1947), p. 362. See also the editors’ commentary, p. 361. 
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with respect to social relations), one quasi-virtue (‘shame’), the moral 
state—very different from virtue—called continence, and friendship; 
while separated from the Palmer he represents five other virtues (tem- 
perance, tact, liberality, the unnamed mean with respect to honour, and 
truthfulness). 

Having praised me for a position which I do not hold, Mr. Hoopes 
rebukes me for another of which I am equally guiltless. ‘Surely Sirluck 
spoke rashly in saying that Guyon’s separation from the Palmer “‘is without 
ethical significance”. Spenser’s allegory will not release us so easily .. .’ 
(p. 20). Mr. Hoopes (who can spare no word to indicate that now he is 
quoting from a different and earlier study) is clearly saying that I would 
have the separation to be without ethical significance for the allegory. I 
will not ask how he reconciles this with his interpretation, above, of my 
‘fundamental point’, but only whether lifting these few words from their 
context and assigning this meaning to them is a fair, or even a compre- 
hensible, treatment of an argument the relevant portion of which I shall 
summarize as briefly as possible. In ‘Milton Revises The Faerie Queene’ 
(M.P., xlviii, 1950) I asked why Spenser had separated Guyon from the 
Palmer for the encounter with Mammon, and before suggesting that the 
answer involved Aristotle’s view that ‘moral virtue’ is founded in habit, 
whereas the ‘moral state’ of continence requires the active intervention of 
reason to govern strong appetites, I isolated the separation of Guyon and 
the Palmer from other separations in the poem. Part of this argument was 
as follows: “The structural resemblance of the second book of The Faerie 
Queene to the first book is generally recognized, but it would be misleading 
to look to the separation of Redcrosse and Una for a clue. The two cases 
are dissimilar in terms both of allegory and of literal narrative. Redcrosse’s 
abandonment of Una is a voluntary act, described in ethical terms and 
formally rebuked. Guyon’s separation from the Palmer, being involuntary, 
is without ethical significance. . . . It seems clear that Spenser’s reason 
for removing the Palmer before confronting Guyon and Mammon must 
be sought in the particular requirements of Book II’ (pp. 90-91). 

Surely Mr. Hoopes, in taking four words from this passage and wholly 
ignoring their context, has reversed my position? 

ERNEST SIRLUCK 
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Studies in English Demonstrative Pronouns. A Contribution to the 
History of English Morphology. By Trycve Hettverr. Pp. 138. Oslo: 
Akademisk Forlag, 1953. No price given. 


Mr. Heltveit has written what is in many ways a useful and interesting book. 
In its broad outlines and in most of its main conclusions it is sound and convinc- 
ing. It offers a history of the English ‘this’ and ‘that’ pronouns from the Old 
English to the early Modern period, with chief emphasis on the plural forms. 
Mr. Heltveit has collected a good deal of material, laid the statistics before us, 
and supplied a detailed commentary on the main problems they raise. He has 
also provided a useful bibliography. 

Some noteworthy facts and conclusions emerge. A severe blow is dealt at the 
theory that Modern English those derives directly from OE. pas: the evidence 
from the midland and southern ME. texts shows OE. pas ‘these’ to have been 
already ousted by new analogical forms by about 1200 except in Kentish and 
certain western texts, and not to have reappeared in the sense of ‘those’ in texts 
from a wide ‘London’ area until after the middle of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Heltveit also throws reasonable doubt on the theory that the ‘London’ pos ‘those’ 
was adapted from the northern ME. (already in Cursor Mundi) pas ‘those’, sug- 
gesting that pos was a new formation of po plus -s on the analogy of these and the 
plural -s of nouns. He draws attention to the remarkably frequent use of pis as a 
real plural in certain south-western texts, and to a tendency to distinguish for- 
mally between adjectival and substantival ‘these’. Many familiar problems, if 
not solved, are here conveniently rediscussed in the light of a wide body of 
evidence. 

Unfortunately Mr. Heltveit’s interpretation of evidence and method of argu- 
ment are frequently unsatisfactory. Countering the theory that the ME. northern 
pas ‘those’ spread south into London he admits the probable existence of the -s 
form in Lincolnshire in the mid-fifteenth century, but claims that ‘there is not 
the slightest evidence that it had penetrated into the areas south of that county’ 
(p. 123). Now in the Metrical Chronicle (the original of which Mr. Heltveit 
accepts as ‘probably Warwickshire’ (p. 41)) there occur two pas forms in rhyme: 
these he unaccountably writes off as being ‘most probably due to rhyme require- 
ments’ (p. 118). There is also, under the entry 1469 in the Coventry Leet Book, 
a form those. Mr. Heltveit here suggests the influence of Standard English 
because ‘by this time the new s-form was in use in London’ (p. 18). But on page 
122 he says ‘it would appear that the s-form began to establish itself in the written 
language about 1470’. However, he reminds us that the influence of Standard 
English was felt ‘particularly early in the language of documents’ (ibid.) and 
goes on to produce the completely circular argument that 


the occurrence of the s-form in Leet Book (about 1470) therefore strongly indicates 
that the s-form was at that time considered by provincial writers as a ‘‘good’”’ form, 
i.e. it must have been in use in London English at that time. 
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It is far from satisfactory to say ‘It is an established fact that the various innova- 
tions’ (unspecified), ‘generally speaking, started in the North’ (p. 111), and far 
from convincing to suggest this as a reason for thinking the northern pas ‘those’ 
to have been formed in the same way as the much later southern jos ‘those’. As 
for pas in Cursor Mundi (Cotton MS.), Mr. Heltveit notes the interesting fact 
that it occurs only before vowels and semi-vowels, and predominantly before 
oper. But we cannot accept the odd suggestion that the s of bas here might be an 
‘unetymological intrusive consonant’ (p. 110) like the r in [indisrofis}] ‘India 
Office’. The present-day intrusive r is used on the analogy of the linking r (as in 
[fa :rawei] ‘far away’) : no such analogy is offered by Mr. Heltveit for an intrusive s. 

With regard to the west-midland and south-western peos ‘these’ in Middle 
English, Mr. Heltveit claims that, whereas the west-midland eos is a new (ana- 
logical) form of the old type (i.e. it is contrasted with peo ‘those’ simply by the 
addition of the s as OE. pas was with pa), the south-western jeos is both a new 
form and a new type, since ‘The counterpart of péos in this dialect is not péo but 
the hereditary pd, pe’ (p. 75). This is not provable from Mr. Heltveit’s material. 
Of the eight south-western texts listed by him two have not eos at all, three have 
early ME. peo, or what may be its descendant, and the other three manuscripts 
are all later than the last appearance of peo in the west-midland texts. 

Sometimes Mr. Heltveit tends to labour a fairly straightforward matter. Few 
of us doubt that the -e in pise and pese is in origin primarily the plural -e of the 
adjective. On the other hand certain matters might have received more attention, 
for instance the singular forms of the this pronoun as a whole. The range of 
texts examined, too, might have been extended: Chaucer, Gower, and Hoccleve, 
though very occasionally mentioned, are absent from the somewhat heterogene- 
ous list of ‘Later London and “Standardized Texts”’, though Lydgate is there; 
and an index would have been useful. As to terminology, ‘Northumbrian’ and 
‘Southumbrian’ with reference to Middle English are not very satisfactory, and 
neither are ‘simple pronoun’ and ‘compound pronoun’ (as Mr. Heltveit himself 
recognizes). Errors are rare, though the number of pas forms before oper in 
Cursor Mundi is given as 15 out of 18 on p. 25 and as 14 out of 17 on p. 109, and 
there are two mistakes in the quotation from the Ayenbite on p. 47. One might 
add here a considerable doubt whether the original of The Owl and the Nightin- 
gale was ‘South Western’ (p. 41). There are too many misprints: archaic is 
achaic (p. 69), expect is twice except (pp. 81, 112), Murray is called ‘muRRARY’ 
(p. 95) and there are others. 

This is a useful and often lively book, but with less overstatement and more 
care and soberness in argument it would have been a better one. 

ALAN Warp 


Shakespeare’s Pronunciation. By He_ce Koxeritz. Pp. xv-+516. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 48s. net. 


This is a work of great industry and erudition, conceived on a large scale, and 
may fairly be regarded as the harvest home of a career largely devoted to the 
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problems of early Modern English phonology: a work which the professional 
philologist, to whom it is principally addressed, will have to consider seriously. 
But it is at the same time, by virtue of its subject, of great interest to the Eliza- 
bethan scholar who is not a philologist but would like to know the results of 
modern research on the pronunciation of Shakespeare’s time. For such a book 
there is great need, for earlier works on the subject (of which Viétor’s was the 
most used) are antiquated and in many of their views recognized to be in error; 
Professor Kékeritz’s criticism of them (pp. 46-50) must in general command the . 
assent of professional readers. But if a reviewer whose principal interest and 
research over a good many years (though fewer than in Dr. Kékeritz’s case) has 
been in the same field of early Modern English phonology may at the outset 
express his judgement, it is that this book, despite its merits, is entirely misleading 
in its final effect; an educated Londoner—whose pronunciation, Kékeritz as- 
sumes, Shakespeare would professionally have adopted—did not speak in the 
manner here described either in Shakespeare’s time or for many decades there- 
after. Dr. Kékeritz’s phonetic transcriptions would be more credible as a picture 
of the speech of Dryden, still more perhaps of Pope, though they would not fit 
either exactly ; but in Shakespeare’s time, if such a speech existed anywhere (and 
most, if not all, of its individual features did already exist), it was, considered as 
a whole, that of the vulgar. 

The unprofessional reader may well wonder how such diverse conclusions are 
possible. ‘The reason is occasionally technical disagreement over the phonetic 
stages through which sound-changes proceeded. There are respects in which 
I disagree with Dr. Kékeritz in this way: e.g. I do not believe that ME. @ in 
house was ever [au] in Standard English, but would prefer Wallis’s analysis [au] ; 
there is no evidence that I know of in Standard English, though there is in 
dialectal, that ME. ér was ever [a:r] (the StE. process was rather that [er] > [ar], 
which became [2:] when [r] was vocalized), and in any event seventeenth-century 
observers who describe the centralized vowel explicitly state that it was short; 
and I doubt whether we have any warrant for assuming that ME. é was ever [e:], 
a sound midway between [e:] and [e:] (which is the value which Kékeritz attri- 
butes to it for Elizabethan times), for contemporary evidence appears to relate 
either to [e:] or to [e:] and to suggest that the sound-change was directly from 
the one to the other without any intervening stage. But these are not the 
essential points of difference. The main disagreement is over dating, not pro- 
cesses, and its cause is the complexity of early ModE. speech which Kékeritz 
so rightly stresses (he might indeed have gone further in his condemnation of 
the errors in textbook phonology which result from the failure to take this com- 
plexity into account); but he himself largely fails to see the bearing which it has 
on our interpretation of the conflicting evidence of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Within or on the borders of educated speech there existed many 
variant pronunciations, and it was constantly under pressure from ‘regional’ or 
‘class’ dialect; the acceptance in good speech of previously vulgar or dialectal 
pronunciations, and their displacement of those historically appropriate to StE., 
was a constantly recurring process. At any one time, therefore, there is likely 
to be valid evidence of more ways than one of pronouncing a single unit of 
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speech—a ME. sound or combination of sounds. The problem for the phono- 
logist, rightly conceived, is in consequence not which evidence to accept and 
which to reject, but the status of the speech reflected by the various forms of 
evidence—which, at the given time, is dialectal, which vulgar, which educated. 
It is Kékeritz’s judgement in deciding this question which is at fault; and this 
is determined by his views on the relative merits of his sources of evidence and 
his general preconceptions, as expressed especially in the first two parts of his 
book (the Introduction and the survey of Shakespeare’s puns). He belongs to 
a school of philologists which has believed that pronunciations which ultimately 
came to be current in educated speech were from their first appearance (or at 
least their first appearance in London) necessarily already part of educated 
colloquial speech, that such speech was ‘advanced’ in its tendencies, and that 
more conservative pronunciations were those either of dialectal or of ‘archaic’ 
or ‘artificial’ speech; but this is not only contrary to the ordinary observation 
that any educated speech is conservative in its tendencies, but also to the detailed 
analysis of the various sources of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century evidence, 
which obviously cannot here be attempted. 

Dr. Kékeritz’s Introduction contains much that is well said, but we come 
quite early on a debatable conception that affects the later argument. I have 
always thought the term ‘Great Vowel Shift’ dangerous because in itself it 
suggests a single transforming change, and on p. 9 Kékeritz, without discussion, 
accepts this suggestion: he writes that, when ME. i and @ were diphthongized 
and ME. ¢ and 6 were raised, ‘simultaneously’ ME. ¢ and ¢ and d and d were 
raised and ‘about the same time’ ME. ai and ou were monophthongized. But 
this, though stated as if it were an agreed finding of philology, in fact begs the 
whole question; and though the matter is one for a book rather than a sentence 
in a review, I have no hesitation in saying that the raising of ME. ¢ and ¢ is 
shown by the evidence to have been, in educated London English, much later 
than that of ME. ¢ and 6; that ME. d proceeded, after the initial stage of raising 
to [z:] (which cannot be precisely dated, and which indeed is only an assumption, 
though a probable one), in company with ME. ¢; and that the changes of ME. 4, 
ai, and ou were independent of those of the long vowels, not strictly part of the 
“Vowel Shift’ at all, and not fifteenth-century changes in educated London Eng- 
lish (which indeed did not fully accept them until well on in the seventeenth 
century). The ‘Vowel Shift’ was a complex series of changes which some forms 
of speech passed through relatively quickly in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, but which in the educated language proceeded in well-separated stages 
and was not completed for centuries. This view obviously affects Professor 
Kdékeritz’s underlying assumption, derived from his mentors Zachrisson and 
Wyld, that ‘Shakespeare’s pronunciation, which occupies a chronological position 
midway between the Vowel-Shift and modern English, was therefore much 
closer to our own type of speech than Chaucer’s’ (p. 9); I should rather say that 
in educated London English in Shakespeare’s time the ‘Vowel Shift’ was only 
about half complete. 

The least satisfactory part of the Introduction is that on pp. 16-17 on the 
so-called ‘orthoepists’ or ‘grammarians’, which consists largely of vague deroga- 
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tory generalizations in the tradition of Wyld, unsupported by evidence; there is 
no warrant in the facts for the view that sixteenth-century writers describe 
‘archaic’, let alone ‘theoretical’, pronunciations ‘in preference to the everyday 
spoken forms’, though they do make some mistakes in their phonetic analysis 
of the sounds they used. That Gil spoke ‘most likely a modification of his native 
Lincolnshire dialect’ is a baseless conjecture entirely at variance with Gil’s own 
statements ; he specifically describes, in his chapter on dialects, certain ways in 
which Lincolnshire pronunciation differed from that which he takes as his own | 
norm, and there is no ground whatever for supposing that his speech retained 
Lincolnshire features (a respect in which it contrasts sharply with that of Newton, 
also a Lincolnshire man, whose phonetic transcriptions later in the seventeenth 
century show markedly dialectal traits which are lacking in Gil’s). Nor is there 
any warrant for the statement (p. 17 footnote) that Hart was ‘not a Londoner’ 
and that he ‘hailed from Devonshire’; Kékeritz has elsewhere shown that Hart’s 
father was described as a gentleman of Devon, but there is no evidence that Hart 
himself ever lived anywhere but in London (as his brother did); and the attempt 
to prove that Hart’s speech, contrary to his own statements that it was that of 
London, contained Devonshire features was a failure (its most individual features 
can be paralleled in contemporary sources that have no connexion with Devon). 

Throughout Dr. Kékeritz shows the antipathy to Gil which always obsessed 
Wyld; and the point is of importance, for of all the orthoepists Gil, born in 1565, 
was most nearly Shakespeare’s contemporary. Thus on p. 14 he remarks that 
‘the formal style of delivery’ of an Elizabethan actor ‘had little in common with 
the artificial style of pronunciation recommended by Gill . . . for it is this very 
type of speech which Shakespeare ridicules in the linguistic mannerisms and 
orthoepic pronouncements of Holofernes’. But this is very unjust to Gil and 
places far too much weight on a single jest in which Shakespeare, like any 
dramatist out for a laugh, lumps together several things superficially similar but 
in reality quite distinct. To pronounce the 4 in debt and doubt, as Holofernes did, 
was an artificial spelling pronunciation based on an artificial etymological spelling ; 
and it is not found in Gil, who has dout. (Perfect in place of parfit, which Gil does 
have, is commonly regarded as comparable—as by Kékeritz, p. g—but is in fact 
different ; [perfekt] was properly not a spelling-pronunciation, but a distinct form 
by readoption from Latin, just as regal is not a spelling-pronunciation of royal.) 
To pronounce the / in calf and half was, however, not an artificial pronunciation 
—it was merely old-fashioned but genuinely still in use, as other evidence than 
Gil’s shows; and in any case, though Gil retains the / in such words in his 
reformed orthography, to suppose that he ‘recommended?’ its use in pronuncia- 
tion is both to misunderstand his purposes and to ignore his plain words. He 
was not setting out merely to give a phonetic transcript of good contemporary 
speech, but to devise a more rational orthography for general use; and from the 
discussion of spelling-reform in the preceding fifty years he had concluded that 
certain concessions, which he is careful to define, had to be made to etymology 
and tradition. In particular he says that following the tradition of spelling, and 
to some extent derivation, he proposes to retain, in his reformed spelling, the / 
in folk, half, talk, &c. (and in fault, in which it is unhistoric), because ‘some 
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learned men’ (not ‘many’, as Kékeritz on p. 310 has it; the Latin is aligu) ‘so 
read, and at times speak’, though ‘more often we say fok’, &c. (ed. Jiriczek, p. 15). 
Holofernes would be one of Gil’s ‘learned men’, but it is sufficiently clear that 
Gil himself did not normally pronounce the /. The final point of resemblance is 
that Holofernes retained a pronounced gh in neigh and neighbour, as did Gil in 
other words (these do not appear); but despite Shakespeare’s jibe at the older- 
fashioned pronunciation, which at just this time was in process of displacement, 
there is evidence even later than Gil’s (e.g. Sherwood, 1632) that it was still 
regarded by some observers as the more correct. Gil, despite the attacks on him, 
still seems to be the best basis for transcriptions of the formal—anot artificial— 
pronunciation of the early seventeenth century, but one would not apply his 
evidence to Shakespeare without modification ; following both Gil’s and Shake- 
speare’s indications one would omit / from half, &c., and following Shakespeare’s 
(his rhymes rather than his jest) one would treat gh as silent. But I know of no 
other important respect in which Gil’s evidence would not suit the general run 
of Shakespeare’s rhymes. 

In fact Kékeritz, despite his description of the orthoepists as the ‘most impor- 
tant’ sources, rejects their evidence, and not merely Gil’s, at all material points. 
Thus (to take an important instance further discussed below) there is not one 
English grammarian in the seventeenth century, let alone in the sixteenth, who 
gives evidence, in his own speech, of that general identification of all three 
sounds, ME. ¢ (as in /eaf ), d (as in mame), and ai (as in day) which is here 
attributed to Shakespeare ; but if the grammarians are the best sources of evidence 
for educated speech, we must surely conclude that the identification was not a 
feature of such speech until c. 1700, and that other evidence which does show it 
must relate to more ‘advanced’ and less correct speech. Similarly the lengthening 
of ME. 4d and 6 before voiceless spirants (as in ask, often), here also attributed 
to Shakespeare’s speech, is not recorded by an English grammarian until Cooper 
(1685). The so-called ‘dropping of g’ from -ing, though admittedly a pronuncia- 
tion developed long before Shakespeare’s time in certain dialects, remained a 
vulgarism at least until the eighteenth century and was never fully accepted by 
good speech (as present-day educated pronunciation shows); in the seventeenth 
century only Cooper, whose speech has dialectal traits, records it in a way that 
suggests that he used it himself. The unrounding of ME. i in cut, &c., is not 
recorded by any English grammarian until after 1620; and the identification 
of ME. ir, ér, and iir is recorded by English grammarians only from 1640 on- 
wards. If the evidence of the grammarians is thus to be systematically rejected, 
or used without regard to date (as when Wallis, 1653, is cited as evidence that 
Shakespeare used an unrounded vowel for ME. #), Kékeritz might just as well 
say so. It is not that he disregards the grammarians’ evidence only when there 
is Shakespearian evidence in favour of so doing; he disregards it when Shake- 
speare’s rhymes are consistent with, and can only be explained in the light of, the 
grammarians’ evidence. Thus Shakespeare never rhymes -ing with -in; but 
Kékeritz, though allowing that in rhyme he must have used [in], elsewhere 
attributes to him [n] (so [apo:zn] ‘opposing’ in Hamlet’s “To be or not to be’ 
speech of all places), which is obviously inconsistent (his reason is Shakespeare’s 
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puns, on which see below). Again Shakespeare rhymes, e.g., fullness with dullness, 
wolf with gulf, which is consistent with the evidence of every English grammarian 
up to Gil (1619, 1621) that ME. @ was still [v] in all words (i.e. gulf and cut 
retained the vowel now heard, for example, in wolf and put); but Kékeritz 
attributes to him the present-day southern pronunciations, which spoil the 
rhymes. This last is a case where external evidence shows that the pronunciation 
of London English was changing during Shakespeare’s lifetime (more precisely 
between c. 1575 and c. 1635), and that educated speech was on the verge of 
accepting the new pronunciation; our problem is to decide whether Shakespeare 
used the old or the new pronunciation. But Kékeritz cites the external evidence 
only for the new pronunciation, and simply assumes that Shakespeare used it 
after his migration to London. This instance is unfortunately only too typical: 
anyone really familiar with the ‘orthoepistical’ writings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries will be aware that Kékeritz cites their evidence chiefly 
when it suits his book (often from minor or confused or foreign sources); con- 
trary evidence, however clear and from however numerous or authoritative native 
sources, is denigrated or passed by in silence. 

The section on orthographic evidence shows, in theory, a welcome access of 
caution. But Kékeritz, though his summary of the faults and merits of Zachris- 
son’s and Wyld’s work is in general just, is still inclined to suggest that it had 
greater permanent value than is likely to prove the case; and it is surely misleading 
to imply that credit is due to Zachrisson for the realization that one must return 
to the manuscripts of the Paston Letters from Gairdner’s text when in fact he had 
been unwillingly forced to it by adverse criticism and when his collation of the 
manuscripts, in his Bullokar (1927), still contained serious errors. In practice 
Kokeritz is willing rather to modify than abandon Zachrisson’s and Wyld’s views. 
Thus he still takes such fifteenth-century spellings as kype ‘keep’ as showing [i:], 
though on grounds so different from (and more reasonable than) Zachrisson’s and 
Wyld’s as to amount to the abandonment of one of their fundamental—and 
widely accepted, though invalid—assumptions (that a fifteenth-century speller 
might use # or its variant y in a ‘phonetic’ or ‘continental’ value as a sign for [i:]); 
and of the alternative explanation, that the pronunciation was [kip], &c., and the 
final e otiose, he says merely that he ‘finds it hard to believe-—though no one 
who compares these fifteenth-century spellings with modern dialectal pronuncia- 
tions with [1] by shortening of ME. ¢ can fail to observe, not only that they occur 
in the same phonetic contexts, but largely in the same words. But the general 
principles which Kékeritz sets forward for the interpretation of unusual spellings 
in the early editions of Shakespeare are very sound. 

The most original part of Professor Kékeritz’s book, to which he devotes over 
100 pages and which will be read with great interest, is his discussion of Shake- 
speare’s puns. It must be said at once that these alleged puns will not excite 
incredulity among philologists on technical grounds, for they rest on develop- 
ments of pronunciation known to have occurred at some time or other in the 
course of early ModE. Most of them, indeed, can be paralleled in the lists of 
homophones given by seventeenth-century spelling-books from Butler (1633) 
and Hodges (1643) onwards; in consequence the puns, even if accepted in full, 
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only show that some of the types of homophones included in the lists already 
existed about 1600. But the evidence of the lists does not necessarily show that 
the words paired were homophones in correct contemporary speech—not because 
the pairings are inexact or mere jingles (the case does occur, but much more 
rarely than is sometimes supposed), but because of their authors’ purpose: they 
were compiled by schoolmasters simply to warn their pupils to spell differently 
words which might for some reason be confused, and normally they take into 
account all manner of pronunciations, correct or incorrect—sometimes indeed 
dialectal. Frequently the lists are in direct conflict even with other evidence given 
by their own compilers ; thus Hodges includes in his lists pairings which depend 
on the ‘dropping of g’ from -ing but in his phonetic transcripts, which there is 
every reason to suppose are based on his own speech, he never once marks this 
g as silent, though he had a special symbol for the purpose. 

Dr. Kékeritz assumes that a dramatist’s puns must rest on his own pronuncia- 
tion, or on the normal pronunciation of the time; for he uses them as his prime 
evidence of certain assumptions concerning Shakespeare’s speech (e.g. that he 
‘dropped his g’s’ except in rhyme). This must, nevertheless, seem a very dubious 
proposition to anyone who considers present-day English punning habits. A 
punster commonly regards it as a large part of the joke that his pun is not good 
in normal pronunciation, but is justified by some abnormal or vulgar pronuncia- 
tion in itself held laughable by the educated; what we describe as a ‘bad’ pun 
is not necessarily one in which the resemblance of the words is incomplete or 
fanciful, but often one that arises only from a pronunciation improbable or 
incongruous in the punster’s mouth; and on the stage the point may be brought 
home by a well-signalled ‘lapse’ into the type of pronunciation which alone will 
justify the pun. Surely in an Elizabethan comedy the same procedure would 
often apply (the difference between Shakespeare’s rhymes and his puns suggest 
to me that it must have) ; at least we must consider the social status of the character 
into whose mouth the pun is put, even if we reject the possibility that a charac- 
ter of higher status, when punning, might deliberately step out of linguistic 
character for the sake of the laugh. I also conceive it probable that not one, but 
perhaps many, contemporary modes of pronunciation might be laid under contri- 
bution: if ME. az in one pun is identified with ME. 4, in another with ME. ¢, I 
should not necessarily conclude that the three sounds were the same, but would 
hold it possible that the two puns might be based on two distinct modes of 
pronunciation. 

With puns or word-plays in serious or tragic scenes, which are much rarer, 
we should of course expect the word-play to depend on pronunciations which 
were not in any way laughable or incongruous; but it is in such a case especially 
that the limitations of the dramatic pun as evidence of pronunciation become 
most obvious. For who is to say that a pun is certainly intended? It is one 
thing to know that there were modes of Elizabethan pronunciation which would 
make such-and-such a pun possible; it is quite another thing to assert that 
Shakespeare intended the pun. Few readers, even philologists who accept that 
the words involved could be homophones in the appropriate mode of contemporary 
pronunciation, can on literary and even common-sense grounds have been willing 
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to see intentional puns in all the speeches in which Kékeritz detects them (e.g. 
Rom. il. ii. 132 ff., Mac. 1. vii. 72-74; Kékeritz, pp. 126~7); to give instances, 
however, is really pointless, for my argument is that evidence of this sort ought 
not to rest on personal and subjective judgements. The comic puns (especially, 
I fear, the bawdy) in general command my readier assent; but I do not know how 
Dr. Kékeritz and I, or a whole concert of philologists, could convince a sceptic 
that any pun, comic or serious, was so certainly intended that we were justified 
in using it as proof that a development not otherwise shown to be a part of 
Shakespeare’s pronunciation was in fact a characteristic of it. 
Dr. Kékeritz’s purpose necessarily involves his writing, as his Part III, a formal 
‘phonology’ of Shakespearian pronunciation. This will be of chief interest to 
the expert; the non-expert will go rather to the phonetic transcriptions at the 
end of the phonology, but he must realize that however carefully and con- 
sistently these are composed, they will be of value only in so far as the theory 
on which they are based is valid. In the Phonology proper there is much new 
material, but the professional reader will find little that is an advance in phono- 
logical theory—indeed the theory is often weak and confused, sometimes in 
exposition, sometimes unhappily in thought also; some parts are frankly quite 
inadequate. Thus the discussion (p. 217) of the diphthong of Join, &c., is per- 
functory, especially in its neglect of Luick: Kékeritz refers to the sound as ME. 
ot when in fact it was ME. ui and not ME. oz which became identical with ME. 7; 
he furthermore shows no realization that there were not one but two processes, 
the earlier dating from ME. itself, by virtue of which ME. ué could rhyme, either 
as ME. [wi:] > [wai] or as ModE. [ai] < [ai] < [ui], with ME. z (ME [i:] > 
ModE. [ai]); and finally it does not trouble him that joy, which in ME. does not 
have ui at all and in ModE. acquires it only very rarely by analogy, should figure 
in a large proportion of the supposed Shakespearian rhymes between words 
spelt of and words with ME. i. (Three of the alleged instances in fact occur in 
blank-verse passages—2H4. V. iii. 100, Ham. 1. ii. 10 and 11. ii. 71; in another, 
R3. V. iii. 155-7, the rhyme is a couplet joy: annoy not a triplet die: joy: annoy, 
as will be obvious to anyone who looks up the passage; and in R3. Iv. iv. 129, 
though some couplets are mingled with the blank verse, joys: miseries is unlikely 
to be meant as a rhyme.) Again the discussion (pp. 242-4) of rhymes apparently 
of ME. # with other ME. vowels fails to apply carefully and clearly the elements 
of ME. phonology; it does not take properly into account (a) lengthening in open 
syllables (whereby ME. litve > love > ModE. [lu:v] ‘love’), (0) fifteenth-century 
shortening whereby ME. gléve > [gluv] > PresE. [glav] ‘glove’, and similarly 
in other words such as behove in which the shortened vowel is no longer heard 
in StE., (c) raising of ME. 6 to % before ng, as in among—all of them well-known 
processes, commonly accepted as explanations of some of the rhymes which are 
here haphazardly lumped together. And Dr. Kékeritz has failed to take a chance 
of discovering other processes not recognized by the textbooks which account 
for rhymes of ME. # with ME. 6 and 4 and of ME. 6 with ME. ¢. To some 
extent he sins against the light; he prefers to believe that Shakespeare said [lav] 
‘love’ and [pru:v] ‘prove’ rather than accept that his rhyming of the two words 
shows either that he said [lu:v] and [pru:v] or that he said [luv] > [lav] and 
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[pruv] > [prav], though he knows that there is contemporary evidence, in the 
grammarians, of these variations from the Present English quantities. This is 
to allow a mere prejudice in favour of believing that Shakespeare pronounced 
as we do to take precedence over evidence to the contrary and the well-established 
findings of ME. phonology. In general Zachrisson’s school has always been weak 
on these questions of quantity, and especially has not fully realized how many 
quantity-variants descended from ME. and survived into the seventeenth cen- 
tury; Dr. Kékeritz’s Phonology in this book, it is significant, has no separate 
section on quantity. 

It would be impossible in any review, however long, to discuss the many 
problems of this sort that arise. But to illustrate Dr. Kékeritz’s handling of the 
evidence, and the difficulties of interpretation that confront us, we may take one 
more important instance that also seems a fair one: for the pronunciation in 
question undoubtedly existed in Elizabethan times and a case is here made for 
the belief that it was present in Shakespeare’s own speech (as I should agree it 
was in Spenser’s, to judge from his rhyming practice—which, however, is 
remarkable for its ‘advanced’ nature, whatever the reason may be); moreover it 
is the most typical feature, from a phonologist’s point of view, of the whole mode 
of pronunciation which Kékeritz attributes to Shakespeare. This is the identifi- 
cation of the sounds ai, d, and ¢, alluded to above, which in a more orthodox 
view was not accepted in the best London speech until the early eighteenth 
century. It should be noticed that there is reliable evidence, including that of 
grammarians, for two divergent identifications of ME. ai when it was monoph- 
thongized to [e:]: the rarer, recorded by Hart (1569) and by others less regularly, 
was with ME. ¢; the commoner (the typical development of Present English) was 
with ME. 4, and is shown for good London English by grammarians from 
Robinson (1617) onwards—even, in one or two special cases, by Gil. The crux 
is the identification of ME. d with ME. ¢. Spelling evidence of this identity is so 
scanty in the plays, though there are two or three cases of a used for etymological 
é (pp. 198-9), that it would be quite unjustifiable to assume from it alone that 
Shakespeare identified the two vowels; for though we may accept Kékeritz’s 
argument that abnormal spellings in the early editions are more likely to be due 
to the copy than to the compositor, we cannot altogether leave out of account 
the latter, nor the possibility of the intervention of a scribe (some plays are known 
to be from copies, e.g. The Winter’s Tale). These spellings show, as do similar 
ones in other sources, that some Elizabethan Londoners identified ME. d and 
ME. ¢, but they do not in themselves show that Shakespeare did, even occasion- 
ally. The evidence of rhymes is more relevant. Kékeritz (pp. 174, 198) cites 
rhymes of ai with 4, of ai with ¢, and of ¢ with 4, from which he concludes that 
the three sounds were identical in Shakespeare’s own speech. But in the first 
place the number of such rhymes, even on Kékeritz’s own showing, is not large 
in comparison both with their usefulness to a poet and with the number of 
Shakespeare’s rhymes of d, ai, and ¢ with themselves (in Viétor’s incomplete lists, 
I once calculated, there is only one certain rhyme of ai with d to about 300 rhymes 
of ai with itself); and in the second there is no rhyme in which all three sounds 
simultaneously occur (great : state : straight cited on p. 198 is an error of citation 
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or printing; according to Kékeritz’s rhyme-index, which I have checked, great 
rhymes separately with state and with straight, but not with both together in one 
rhyme). Furthermore, those who check Kékeritz’s references will get a shock; 
as in the case of the alleged rhymes of joy with ME. 7 (see above), those of great 
with state (2H4. Il. i. 13), head and dead with made (Ham. v. i. 274-6), head 
(not dead) with trade (Lr. Iv. vi. 15), please with grace (R3. Iv. iv. 489), peace 
with grace (2H6. I. i. 40), and speak with awake (Mac. Ul. iii. 77) all occur in 
passages of obvious blank verse. As the rhymes are cited in the phonology without 
references and these have to be discovered (not always easily, I thought) from 
the rhyme-index at the back of the book, this citation of alleged ‘rhymes’ from 
non-rhyming passages is gravely misleading; and the rhyme-lists themselves are 
of value only to those who are willing to check each reference. It is all very well 
for Kékeritz to say that some of his rhymes may be ‘accidental’ and to mark them 
with a star (in any case not all those cited above are so marked); the whole point 
of rhyme-evidence is that it must be drawn from obviously rhyming passages, 
so that it is not a matter of subjective judgement or intuition whether or not a 
rhyme was intended. If the blank-verse ‘rhymes’, whether ‘accidental’ or not, 
were of types well evidenced elsewhere in Shakespeare there might be some case 
for supposing that an odd rhyme had crept into passages otherwise rhymeless; 
but as they are in the present case not evidenced elsewhere, the occurrence of 
ME ¢ and d in the final words of successive lines of blank verse is rather a proof 
that the sounds were different. Kékeritz’s list of alleged rhymes of ¢ and @ 
shrinks to the few previously known cases involving derivatives of defeat and ease, 
but both these words had ai (< OF r. defait and aise) beside ¢ in ME. and later 
(see O.E.D.; defait(ure) and aisment are cited from the seventeenth century); in 
sum therefore there are no rhymes of undoubted ME. ¢ with ME. d in all 
Shakespeare. 

Similarly with the alleged rhymes of ME. ai with ME. ¢: those of head with 
aid (R3. Iv. v. 4), straight with great (3H6. 1. ii. 70), straight with seat (The 
Contention, 1. i. 111-12, cited by Koékeritz as 2H6. 1. i. 170 (Q)) and weal with 
prevail (1H6. 1. i. 66) are in blank-verse passages; these with days (2H 4. V. iii. 
146 Q; but F. they for these) may or may not, even if the true text, be intended 
to rhyme (Pistol is speaking the last couplet of a scene—and I should in any 
event not be willing to identify Pistol’s pronunciation with Shakespeare’s) ; and 
only sea : play stands as certainly an intended rhyme, but it is from a song in the 
dubiously Shakespearian Henry VIII (111. i. 10). It is therefore somewhat doubt- 
ful, to say the least, whether Shakespeare himself ever rhymed ai with ¢. Of the 
nineteen alleged ai : @ rhymes, which are most to be expected, seven are cited 
from blank-verse passages, one (Helena : away : unsay, MND. I. i. 179-81) is 
properly a couplet not a triplet and Helena is not part of the rhyme, in a further 
case it is doubtful whether or not a rhyme is intended (Tit. 11. ii. 24), and three 
at least are from dubious works (two from Pericles, one from The Passionate 
Pilgrim). At most seven or eight (to which we may add the rhymes of defeat and 
ease discussed above, which really depend on ai in these words) remain valid as 
evidence of Shakespeare’s own rhyming practice, a number so small as to suggest 
that these rhymes may not depend on his own normal pronunciation. Thus the 
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conclusion that follows from an analysis of these rhymes stricter than Kékeritz’s 
is that Shakespeare always kept @ and ¢ apart, that he probably kept ai and ¢ 
apart, and that he only rarely rhymed ai with d. If this is inconsistent with what 
Kékeritz takes to be intentional puns, then either he is wrong in taking them to 
be puns or (as I think in fact is the case) the puns depend on a different mode 
of speech from the rhymes; and as between the puns and the rhymes there can 
be little hesitation which would be based on what Shakespeare regarded as good 
speech—even if we could not, as we can, show that the rhymes are more, and 
the puns less, consistent with the statements of contemporary grammarians. But 
if it is true that in this important case Shakespeare relied for his puns on pronun- 
ciations which he did not regard as justifying rhymes (i.e. which were less 
acceptable in good speech), what reason have we to assume that other puns are 
not equally based on vulgarisms? 

There is one final point of interest to the general reader that may be made. 
It is generally the case that the vulgarisms of Elizabethan English were more 
‘advanced’, more like Present English, than the conservative pronunciations of 
educated speech; of these vulgarisms it is true—as Professor Kékeritz says 
wrongly of Elizabethan proaunciation as a whole—that to a great extent they 
would not strike a modern audience as especially strange. But if we assume, as 
Kékeritz agrees is probable, that the Elizabethan actor would use formal speech 
(such as, in my judgement, Gil’s) for King Henry IV for example, and more 
‘advanced’ but still educated speech (such as Hart’s in certain respects, or 
Robinson’s) for Prince Hal or Poins, and downright vulgar and still more 
advanced pronunciation for low characters, then any attempt on the modern stage 
to reproduce the presumed delivery of the Elizabethan actors would involve a 
complete reversal of dramatic values: the low characters would sound least comic, 
and the high characters most absurd. But this striking fact is in the present book 
obscured by the determined effort to antedate all the principal Modern English 
sound changes—or rather, to antedate the acceptance of the new pronunciations 
into educated speech; and if the effect is to make Dr. Kékeritz’s reproductions 
of Elizabethan pronunciation appear more credible, because less strange, to the 
amateur, it is one gained at the expense of truth. 

In technical respects Professor Kékeritz’s book is admirable; it is a highly 
professional work, attractively and accurately printed and carefully presented. 
Written by an accomplished and experienced scholar, it has the appearance of 
a definitive work, and indeed for the specialist in Modern English phonology it 
is an important statement of a challenging point of view. But the amateur or 
the beginner in philology, and even the professional philologist who is not well 
acquainted with this period, must use it with great caution; for the evidence so 
painstakingly gathered is, though seemingly full, in reality both incomplete and 
uncritically handled, and its conclusions, despite the author’s learning, are 
insecure. This will not rank as an authoritative treatment of its subject; but it 
is a convenient and considered assembling of theories and arguments which 
Dr. Kékeritz had presented in earlier more specialized studies, and will stand 
beside Zachrisson’s Pronunciation of English Vowels and Wyld’s Modern Collo- 
quial English as an application and development of their doctrine. E. J. Dopson 
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Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by M. R. Ripiey. Pp. lvi+-285 (The Arden 
Shakespeare [new and revised edition]. General editor: UNa ELLIs-FERMOR). 
London: Methuen, 1954. 18s. net. 


The New Arden edition of Antony and Cleopatra is based on Case’s Arden 
edition (first published in 1906) and Mr. Ridley has taken a modest view of his 
role as Case’s successor. The Introduction opens with eighteen pages elucidating 
the ways in which Mr. Ridley has modified or supplemented Case’s work. This 
is followed by a reprint of Case’s Introduction, to which Mr. Ridley has appended 
twelve pages of commentary on editorial judgements on the play since 1906. 
Five appendixes follow the text and critical apparatus: the first on ‘an arm-gaunt 
steed’ (substantially Case’s note); the second, third, and fourth (all added by 
Mr. Ridley) on Mislineation, Punctuation, and the staging of the Monument 
scenes, Iv. xv and Vv. ii; and the fifth containing extracts from North’s Plutarch. 

Mr. Ridley approached his task with the admiration which everyone, I suppose, 
shares for the soundness of his predecessor’s work, with the interest of an amateur 
(and I do not use the word in a derogatory sense), and an awareness of what 
questions are in the air, though not,'I think, with an appreciation of the methods 
by which solutions may be reached. He has therefore, I think, done less harm 
than some New Arden editors to what was sound in the old edition, and the critic 
who is interested in Shakespeare’s plays as drama and brings common sense to 
bear on difficulties makes a steadying and necessary contribution to Shakespeare 
studies. I enjoyed Mr. Ridley’s sensible attitude towards problems of reading and 
interpretation and often shared his conviction that editors had done more to con- 
fuse than to clarify issues. 

All the same, much as I share Mr. Ridley’s respect for Case’s work, I think 
it was a mistake not to rebuild some of it from the foundations. This is especially 
so in the explanatory notes. These might, with advantage, have been still more 
drastically pruned, especially since much of the material that was necessary in 
1906 has been superseded by the more comprehensive information of the com- 
pleted O.E.D. and more recent commentators. That Case’s work was a splendid 
period-piece of editing I do not dispute. But who would choose to use a period- 
piece in the lecture room? It merely puts an untold number of people to the 
trouble an editor might have spared them. Thus, nearly ten inches of com- 
mentary is given to the question whether ‘estridge’ at III. xiii. 1977 means ‘ostrich’ 
or ‘goshawk’, and although Mr. Ridley, firmly and sensibly, supports Case in 
favouring the latter, all could have been more cogently dealt with. The O.E£.D. 
is certainly muffled, but the information is there: that the word was variously 
spelt ‘estriche’ (s.v. ostour), ‘ostridge’ (s.v. ostridge-keeper), and ‘ostrycch’ (cf. also 
austringer, ostreger). Onions comes out firmly in favour of ‘goshawk’ in both this 
passage and r Henry IV, and Baldwin (Small Latine, i. 627-8) sees an allusion 
to Aesop’s fable of the hawk and the dove, remarking on its use by Shakespeare 
‘to illustrate reversal of nature’ both here and in the dove and ‘griffin’ (= vulture) 
passage of MND. 11. i. How anyway, in the natural course of things, would 
the ostrich and the dove be at odds? Another long'note on 1. iv. 31-33 could 
have been considerably curtailed if the ‘non-existent difficulties’ discussed by 
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Case had been quietly interred and if a further unhappy suggestion, that ‘rate 
may mean ‘estimate’, had been ignored. There is no point in a simile (‘to be 
chid As we rate boys’) if there is no similitude—‘rate’ must, in reason, be 
synonymous with ‘chid’. Though it is of some interest to know what readings 
perplexed earlier editors, it is of more importance to have the mountains they 
made of molehills reduced to their right proportions. 

So far as verbal readings go, Mr. Ridley’s text is traditional and he is to be 
congratulated on not having followed the fashion of setting the clock back to 
Rowe. I was glad to see the further emendations at I. iv. 84, II. i. 39, Il. li. 161-2 
(justified by 1v. iv. 5-6), 11. iii. 21, and some of the questions raised about readings 
in his notes. This is certainly not a text which we can take as ‘settled’, since 
neither the proof-correcting nor the compositor’s performance in the two pre- 
ceding Folio plays (Lear and Othello) encourages confidence in its readings, and 
we must expect to find in it errors of interpolation and omission, anticipation and 
recollection, such as occur in the two earlier plays for which we have, fortunately, 
collateral texts. 

Where Mr. Ridley has broken with tradition is in restoring much of the Folio 
pointing. I view it sceptically, as it seems frequently mistaken and sometimes 
wild. Often Mr. Ridley allows it to impair the sense by wrong grouping of 
clauses and, even when no damage is done in this way, it seems illiterate by 
modern standards. I see no way in which it is practicable to preserve selectively 
the punctuation of early texts unless it coincides with present-day practice. ‘That 
the latter is often in conflict with verse rhythm is unfortunately too true, and no 
one can but regret the need to introduce stops in the interest of syntax where 
a metrical pause would be absurd. But as soon as an editor tries to reconcile 
what seems a subtlety in the early texts with present-day conventions, he is in 
deep water. 


> 


Fall not a teare I say, one of them rates 
All that is wonne and lost (F1) 


presents no difficulty in an old spelling text. But as soon as an editor defers to 
custom and places ‘I say’ within parenthetical commas (as Mr. Ridley does), 
printing 

Fall not a tear, I say, one of them rates... 
he needs a heavier stop after ‘say’ (such as Alexander supplies) to show how the 
line should be read: 


Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates... 


Mr. Ridley argues, in his Introduction, that any alteration in copy-text pointing 
is just as much an emendation as an emendation in reading. The analogy is a 
false one. An editor is as free to modernize punctuation as he is to modernize 
spelling (as in the above lines). He only emends when his alteration is a substan- 
tive change, affecting the sense. How much an editor must silently bring his 
punctuation into line with current practice is, indeed, evident from Mr. Ridley’s 
own text where, in the first thirty lines of the play, sixteen such changes are made. 

What Mr. Ridley surmises about punctuation seems to me subjective. The 
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statement that ‘no actor can efficiently study an unpunctuated part’ is not borne 
out by the one Elizabethan part that has survived—Alleyne’s of Orlando. Antony 
and Cleopatra, in any case, appears to have been printed from foul papers (not 
a prompt book), and how inadequately autograph might be punctuated is evident 
from Sir Thomas More D and Heywood’s The Captives. The fact is that no 
estimate of the authority of the punctuation of early texts is possible until a 
proper study has been made of the question on a printing-house and compositor 
basis. In the meantime, reprints encourage caution. In the first thirty-nine lines 
of the Folio Titus, the compositor altered more than twenty stops in setting from 
Q3—a text far more orthodox by printing-house standards than The Captives. 
But whatever the outcome, not to observe, in modernized texts, the conventions 
of modern English (whether in spelling or punctuation) seems likely to impair 
their usefulness. 

It is similarly unprofitable, I suspect, to attempt to grapple with the problem 
of mislineation without more knowledge than we have. There were clearly about 
half-a-dozen reasons why mislineation is commoner in some plays than in others, 
but I doubt whether a solution to the whole problem can be reached until we can 
co-ordinate what one text tells us about another, can analyse on a compositor 
basis, and know in what order formes were set. 

Mr. Ridley’s observations on staging seemed to me interesting, though I see 
no evidence that they are (like much else) always closely related to what he 
postulates about the transmission of the text. I wonder, for instance, if we are 
not pursuing a chimera in attempting to determine how the first of the two 
Monument scenes was staged, since the text raises the suspicion that the book- 
keeper may have made short work of the problem by cutting out the thirty lines 
relating to the raising of the dying Antony. Some cutting of the text as we have 
it would presumably have been necessary, and, in the absence of a collateral text 
based on a prompt book, we can only guess what solution to staging problems 
was reached. 

The proof-reading of the text seems to have been careful. I noticed only two 
errors: the omission of a speech prefix for the Soothsayer at 11. iii. 12 and ‘Eno.’ 
for ‘Eros’ at Iv. xiv. 8. 

ALICE WALKER 


The Sermons of John Donne. Edited with Introductions and Critical Appara- 
tus by Georce R. Potrer and Evetyn M. Simpson. Vol. I, pp. xiv+354; 
Vol. VI, pp. vit+374. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1953. $7.50; 56s. 6d. net each 
volume. 


These two volumes, the first to be published, of the edition of Donne’s Ser- 
mons (to be completed in ten volumes) by Professor George R. Potter, of the 
University of California (now, alas! olim socius) and Dr. Evelyn Simpson, deserve 
high commendation for their careful scholarship, sound literary judgement, and 
noble presentation. Where we have been given so much to be grateful for, it 
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seems almost ungracious to express a wish that certain things had been otherwise. 
I will therefore begin by describing as briefly as possible the plan of the edition, 
and then, after briefly indicating in what respects I do not find it wholly satis- 
factory, will proceed to more interesting and important matters. 

The First Volume consists of four General Introductions, of which the first 
three are bibliographical and textual and the fourth is an essay on “The Literary 
Value of Donne’s Sermons’. This is followed by an Introduction, biographical 
and descriptive, to the nine sermons, all contained in the XX VJ Sermons of 1661, 
which are included in this volume, and which are probably the earliest of Donne’s 
sermons that survive. The text of the sermons is numbered in tens, and the only 
editorial matter which the editors have allowed to appear on these pages is an 
often necessary supplementation (within square brackets) of Donne’s marginal 
references to passages of Scripture. The volume concludes with Textual Notes to 
eachsermon. These consist mainly of wisely selected variants, occasional emenda- 
tions, and occasional editorial comments, and vary in length from six and a half 
pages for Sermon No. 5 to half a page for Sermon No. 4. There is an Index to the 
Introductions. The Sixth Volume consists of eighteen sermons preached be- 
tween May 1623 and January 1626. The text of the sermons and the Textual 
Notes are presented in the same way as in the First Volume, but this time there 
is a single Introduction, describing each sermon, relating it, where possible, to 
Donne’s circumstances, and sometimes attempting to supply such matter as one 
might have expected to find in the missing and so much needed commentary. 

(1) If the text of the sermons was to be numbered at all, it is regrettable that 
it was not numbered in fives instead of in tens. I do not know how it may be 
with other readers, but, for myself, I find it much easier, whether with verse or 
prose, to put my finger upon, let us say, line 326 when lines are numbered in 
fives than when they are numbered in tens. (2) It is still more regrettable that 
the Textual Notes were not printed at the foot of the text instead of being 
gathered together at the ends of the volumes. The only argument I have ever 
heard advanced against this obviously convenient practice is that it ‘spoils the 
appearance of the page’, but with a book primarily intended for scholars and 
students, not for the shelves of collectors, such an argument can surely have little 
force. (3) There is no Commentary, and yet Donne’s sermons are at least as 
much in need of a commentary as were his Divine Poems, on which the late 
Dr. F. E. Hutchinson urged Miss Helen Gardner to make her commentary as 
full as possible. Even if no more had been given than exact references (preferably 
at the foot of the text) for Donne’s numerous allusions to the Fathers and to 
other writers, it would have been something to be grateful for, and also, perhaps, 
in view of the high price of these volumes, something to be expected. It is indeed 
stated on p. vi of the Preface to the First Volume that in the last volume of the 
edition Donne’s indebtedness to the Fathers and to Medieval and Renaissance 
commentators will be one of ‘numerous important questions’ to be ‘discussed’. 
A complete list, with references, of Donne’s allusions to the Fathers would be of 
incomparably greater value to a serious student of his sermons than would be 
that ‘complete list, so far as we can determine them, of variants in different 
“states” of the seventeenth-century editions’ which it is also proposed to include 
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in this last volume. Is it not possible that the New Bibliography (if, by analogy 
with the New Criticism, it may be so described) has contrived, in spite of its 
undeniably valuable achievements, to inspire a degree of awe and fear which has 
tended to distract the attention of editors from what Dr. Johnson would have 
called ‘literature’, and has led them to bestow a disproportionate amount of time 
and energy upon matters which he would have regarded as important indeed, 
but essentially subsidiary? With a writer so learned and so allusive as Donne the 
establishment of a text is not the end but the mere beginning of the duties of an 
editor. It is also to be hoped that we shall eventually receive a full analytical 
index to the sermons. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these deficiencies, it must be gratefully acknowledged 
that almost all that has been attempted in these volumes has been magnificently 
achieved. The description and discussion of the printed texts and manuscripts 
of Donne’s sermons, even if somewhat prolix and somewhat cluttered with 
negative results, is most thorough, and no careful reader can doubt that the 
editors have eventually seen very clearly and correctly what required to be done, 
even though he may perhaps feel that it has taken them (and him) rather a long 
time to see it. For the textual problem is, after all, comparatively simple. Of 
Donne’s 160 extant sermons only twenty-three (approximately one-seventh) 
exist in more than one text, and of these twenty-three only sixteen (one-tenth of 
the total number) are in manuscript, and only one in manuscript alone. On 
pp. 78-82 of their Introductions to the First Volume the editors give sound 
reasons for their decision to accept the text of the three Folios as basic for all 
sermons (157 out of 160) contained in those volumes, with the exception of 
Deaths Duell, where the 1632 quarto has been followed. There remain only two 
sermons which exist only in separate printings issued during Donne’s lifetime 
and one sermon which exists orly in manuscript. Since the manuscripts only 
provide a basic text for one sermon and the separate printings only provide basic 
texts for three, it is difficult to avoid the impression that they somehow loom too 
large in this discussion and that they have claimed too much of the editors’ time and 
attention. On p. 51 they declare that a study of the twenty-three sermons that exist 
in more than one text is of the highest importance for editing the much larger 
number that exist only in one text, but exactly how and why this should be they 
do not, so far as I can discover, anywhere clearly explain. That a comparison of 
different texts of the same sermon can sometimes enable us to correct with con- 
fidence errors in our copy-text is clear, but it is hard to see how it can help us to 
correct errors in sermons that exist only in one text unless we have made a classi- 
fied list of the kinds of error we have detected, and this the editors do not seem 
to have done—or, at any rate, to have exhibited. On pp. 74-78 they attempt to 
draw some general conclusions about the value of the manuscripts to an editor of 
Donne’s sermons, but these conclusions do not seem to differ essentially from 
those that might be drawn from a study of almost any -eventeenth-century 
manuscripts and almost any seventeenth-century texts: that in punctuation, 
spelling, and the use of capitals and italics, scribes and printers differed consider- 
ably, and that ‘one can never be entirely certain how, in any particular passage, 
Donne himself would have punctuated a sentence or spelled a word’. 
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If, though, the editors have seemed to take rather long in deciding what 
should be done, there can be no doubt that they have done it exceedingly well. 
In their ‘Explanatory Note to Text and Critical Apparatus’ on pp. 104-6 they 
give a clear and precise account of their editorial procedure. They have not 
burdened their Textual Notes with a record of the various typographical altera- 
tions they have made, all but one of which (the extrusion of long s) are in accord 
with the normal practice of the Folios; and they have wisely made no attempt to 
give a complete list of manuscript variants, but only such as ‘have any possible 
relevance to the determination of Donne’s intentions’. On the other hand, they 
have recorded all changes in punctuation, and they have not attempted to 
modernize where to do so would have been, to some extent, to conjecture. 
(Would Donne, for ‘65’ have said ‘sixty-five’ or ‘five and sixty’ or ‘three score 
and five’?) A careful reading of their text, together with a certain amount of 
collation, has revealed that the editors have been both very accurate and very 
judicious. Nowhere have I felt inclined to question any variant they have 
accepted or any conjectural emendation they have made or proposed. I have 
indeed noticed a few passages where further emendation seems necessary, and 
these I will add as an appendix to this review. 

The essay, in the First Volume, on “The Literary Value of Donne’s Sermons’ 
is almost wholly admirable. The editors are probably right in suggesting that 
the two greatest single influences on Donne’s prose are the English Bible and the 
parallelism and antithesis of Hebrew poetry. Something, perhaps, might have 
been said about the influence of certain of the Fathers upon his style no less than 
upon his matter; for an uninstructed reader might often be tempted to select 
both from Donne’s verse and from his prose, and to exhibit as characteristic 
examples of his wit (or, it may be, of seventeenth-century ‘sensibility’), various 
‘conceits’, startling metaphors, or paradoxes which Donne had simply lifted from 
the Fathers, and many of which had become almost traditional. Nowhere, 
indeed, is Donne more traditional than in what has often been regarded as one 
of his most individual characteristics, his use of paradox. In sermons in the Sixth 
Volume he quotes St. Bernard upon three ‘remarkable conjunctions’ on Christ- 
mas Day (p. 168) and upon the paradoxes Verbum infans and Puer sapiens (p. 
184), and St. Chrysostom’s paradoxes on the ‘transubstantiation’ of St. Paul 
(p. 210); and, preaching on the text ‘And he fell to the earth, and heard a voyce, 
saying, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’, and after considering various kinds 
of falling, literal and figurative, Donne speaks of 


a medicinall falling, a falling under Gods hand, but such a falling under his hand, 
as that he takes not off his hand from him that is falne, but throwes him downe 
therefore that he may raise him (p. 212)— 


a passage which, as what immediately follows makes clear, was suggested by 
certain paradoxes of St. Augustine, and which is also the best commentary upon 
the last line of Donne’s last poem, “Therfore that he may raise the Lord throws 
down’. And his paraphrasing of St. Augustine upon the miraculous acceptance 
of the incredible belief in the Resurrection of the Body might well be exhibited, 
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by one who did not know its source, as an example of the tasteless extravagance 
of Donne’s wit: 


Take but one piece of the Christian Religion, but one article of our faith, in the 
same Fathers mouth; Res incredibilis resurrectio; That this body should be eaten by 
fishes in the sea, and then those fishes eaten by other men, or that one man should 
be eaten by another man, and so become both one man, and then that for all this 
assimilation, and union, there should arise two men, at the resurrection, Res In- 
credibilis, sayes he, this resurrection is an incredible thing. (p. 156) 


In this and many other cases what an inestimable advantage it would have been 
to have had the exact words of St. Augustine at the foot of the text! 

Both the Introduction to the sermons contained in the First Volume, which 
follows this essay, and the Introduction to the sermons in the Sixth Volume con- 
tain much valuable biographical and historical information and many illuminat- 
ing generalizations and suggestions. On pp. 119, 138, and 146~7 of the First 
Volume there are some very interesting remarks on Donne’s development as a 
preacher, so far as it can be inferred from the chronological order of his surviving 
sermons. After quoting, from a sermon preached in December 1617, a long and 
elaborate passage on God’s co-eternal and continuous love for man, the editors 
remark : 


Passages like the one just quoted have the freshness and zest of a new discovery. 
Donne has found himself in the pulpit; he is mastering the literary medium he 
adopted so late in life; and a great artist in prose has emerged from his two year 
period of experimentation and uncertainty. (p. 138) 


Donne indeed ‘found himself in the pulpit’, but he also found more than himself; 
and the more closely one studies his sermons the more clearly one perceives that 
the greatness of his gift for prose would never have been revealed but for the 
greatness of that service to which, by ‘an unseen chain of causes’, as it seemed to 
Walton, instinctu et impulsu spiritus sancti, as it seemed to Donne, he was finally 
led to consecrate it. 

In Donne’s earliest surviving sermon the editors remark upon the contrast 
between the effectiveness of his treatment of human sin and the comparative 
dryness and abstractness of the exposition of Divine Grace and Redemption that 
follows, as though Donne were expounding doctrines which he had not, as it 
were, completely assimilated, which he had only, as it were, intellectually appre- 
hended (Vol. I, p. 120). A modern reader may often feel aware of such contrasts 
in much later sermons, and in some of them may even feel that that quality which 
the editors have tried to describe and to explain predominates throughout: e.g. 
in the Sixth Volume, No. 5, on the Holy Ghost; No. 6, on the Trinity; those 
portions (pp. 180-3) of the magnificent No. 8 which deal with the Virgin Birth 
and the status of the Virgin; No. 17, another Christmas sermon, where Donne 
again deals with the Virgin Birth and introduces a curiously legalistic distinction 
between redemption and adoption. Often, in dealing with what we might be 
tempted to call more abstract and doctrinal matters, Donne seems to us to lose 
his individuality, to become rather thin and repetitive, to keep going, as it were, 
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only with the support of quotations, and to fail to achieve that imaginative 
realization of his subject which seems to us his most distinguishing characteristic. 
The modern reader is aware of a similar contrast in his religious poetry, and I 
myself, in writing of it, made some attempt to distinguish the religious but not 
specifically Christian, the Christian but not specifically theological and doctrinal, 
and so forth: the contrast is certainly there, but I feel more and more that there 
is something unsatisfying, something superficial, about the distinctions it tempts 
us to make and the explanations it tempts us to offer. Saintsbury, and the editors 
after him, have spoken of the ‘Shakespearean’ quality in numerous passages in 
Donne’s sermons, and a modern reader might be tempted to suppose that they 
might equally well have been written by a man with no more specifically theo- 
logical equipment than the author of Portia’s and Isabella’s speeches about 
mercy; and, just as the youthful Mrs. Humphry Ward is reported to have asked 
her uncle Matthew why he could not be wholly serious, he might be tempted to 
ask why Donne, in his sermons, could not be wholly ‘poetical’ or ‘Shakespearean’. 
Is there not, though, something superficial and illusory about this notion of a 
kind of Shakespearean or poetic Christianity, and may it not be that much hard 
and abstract thinking, such as often obtrudes and repels us, was the indispensable 
foundation of all that in Donne’s sermons we most admire? The scaffolding was 
composed of much that now seems to us obsolete, but without it the building 
could never have been raised. 

Closely connected with this question is that of what has often been called the 
‘unevenness’ of Donne’s style. After quoting from No. 8 in the Sixth Volume a 
passage which Saintsbury considered one of the most exquisitely rhythmed in 
the whole range of English prose, the editors remark: 


This magnificence of diction is not sustained throughout the sermon, which 
contains a number of dull and tedious pages. In this it is characteristic of Donne’s 
work as a whole, whether in prose or verse, for he is one of the most uneven of 
writers. (pp. 15-16) 


I am inclined to suggest that, if we consider the matter carefully, we shall reach 
the conclusion that, when we speak of the ‘unevenness’ of Donne’s style, what we 
really mean is the unevenness of our own response to, or interest in, the matters 
he is handling, the thoughts he is expressing, the assumptions he is accepting. 
Certain doctrines which many Christian theologians no longer accept, in parti- 
cular, that of the Resurrection of the Body (‘the standing up of the corpses’, as 
Professor Gilbert Murray, irreverently but literally, translated that simple- 
minded Gnostic perversion of the Platonic doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul), cannot, whether by St. Augustine or by Donne, be expounded, with a full 
consideration of all their implications, in any manner that will not strike a modern 
reader as quaint or fantastic. Similarly, Donne’s belief that the whole Bible was 
the word of God (even though he distinguished between passages where the 
literal and passages where the figurative sense was primary: e.g., Vol. VI, pp. 62— 
63), and, in particular, that all the historical portions of the Old Testament were 
exemplary (so that, for example, Saul’s failure to destroy completely the Amale- 
kites and their cattle could be cited as a notable example of disobedience: Vol. 
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VI, p. 189), that it was full of prophecies about the coming of Christ, that the 
Song of Solomon was an allegory about Christ and His Church—these time- 
limited assumptions and beliefs inevitably lead now and then (though far less 
frequently than one might have supposed) to arguments and expositions that 
seem to us either quaint or pedantic or both. Such passages, however, can no 
more be regarded as examples of Donne’s ‘unevenness’ as a writer than as 
examples of his unevenness as a thinker. When, for example, in No. 9 in the 
Sixth Volume (p. 194) he declares that God, as a reward for his obedience, gave’ 
‘Abram’, as he was first called, one of the two h’s out of his own name of Jehovah 
and called him ‘Abraham’, Donne is not being quaint or ‘uneven’ in some peculiar 
way of his own, but is expressing the kind of ‘thought’ (it may, for all I know, 
have come to him from one of the Fathers) that we can no longer think, based on 
assumptions we can no longer accept. It is scarcely necessary to observe that a 
full consideration of this question would take us far beyond Donne and his 
sermons and would compel us to reflect upon the whole history of the Christian 
Church, Christian theology, and the Christian tradition. That a man who 
believed in so much that we now find incredible and thought so many thoughts 
we can no longer think should yet, not merely in single passages but throughout 
whole sermons, have contrived to express, and with incomparable power, so 
much that we can whole-heartedly respond to, so much of which the immediately 
recognizable reality and truth seems scarcely at all to have been diminished by 
the passage of time and the revolutions of thought—this is indeed res incredibilis. 
The editors have some interesting remarks upon Donne’s gradual develop- 
ment of an ability to adapt his sermons to particular congregations and particular 
occasions (Vol. I, pp. 127 and 132); they notice, as Jessopp did, the comparative 
plainness of style in at least his first two sermons at St. Dunstan’s in comparison 
with those preached in St. Paul’s (Vol. VI, p. 9); and they suggest that, when 
preaching at Whitehall, he assumed more ‘learning’ in his congregation than 
when preaching in St. Paul’s (Vol. VI, p. 19, n. 46). Nevertheless, I doubt 
whether more than a very superficial classification of Donne’s sermons can be 
made upon this basis. It is true that he may, now and then, seem to address 
himself more particularly to certain sections of his congregation, but it seems to 
me that in the main his procedure was dictated by his text and by the doctrines 
he had chosen to expound. There are sermons preached at Whitehall which are 
not noticeably ‘learned’, and there are sermons preached at St. Dunstan’s which 
are, e.g. VI. 6, where he expounds the doctrine of the Trinity, and VI. 9, which 
contains as many allusions to the Fathers as almost any of the Whitehall sermons. 
It is true that one of the Whitehall sermons (I. 6) contains more allusions to the 
Fathers than could easily be found elsewhere : there are, as the editors observe, 


eight to Augustine, three to Ambrose, two apiece to Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
Origen, and single references to Athanasius, Hilary, Theophylact, Cyprian, Gregory 
the Great, Basil, and Bernard, all in a sermon of about an hour’s length. (Vol. I, 
pp. 138-9) 


It seems very unlikely that all these allusions and quotations arose spontaneously 
in Donne’s memory while he was at work, and most probable that he was—shall 
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we say?—reminded of them by the commentaries which, on this as on other 
occasions, he would consult as a matter of course. If the editors had followed his 
example they would have found less cause for surprise, for few passages in the 
Bible seem to have excited the Fathers to more comment, ingenuity, and mutual 
argument than the one upon which Donne is here preaching, St. Luke’s version 
of the good thief’s rebuke to his fellow for reviling the crucified Christ. I have 
not myself been able to do more than consult the great variorum Commentary (as 
it may almost be regarded) of the Jesuit Cornelius a Lapide: all, and more than 
all, of the Fathers Donne alludes to are there, together with several of the 
Schoolmen. 

The editors rightly remind us that during Donne’s ministry the struggle 
between the supporters of the Establishment and the Puritans had reached 
nothing like the dimensions it later assumed; nevertheless, when the fact that 
Donne has far more to say about the Papists than about the Puritans, or ‘Secta- 
ries’, leads them to remark that 
In this relative emphasis he was by both instinct and conscious strategy following 
the taste and the popular expectation of his times (Vol. I, p. 113) 


one may feel that the phrasing is a little unfortunate and that it seems to suggest 
too much affinity between Donne’s motives and procedure and those of a modern 
newspaper proprietor. For, although the motives which led Donne to undertake 
his first youthful investigation of the Papal claims may have been by no means 
wholly disinterested, there can be no doubt that, when he had once given his 
allegiance to the Church of England, he never wavered in it. There is sufficient 
in these two volumes alone to demonstrate beyond any possibility of doubt that 
his opposition to the Church of Rome was a matter of principle and settled con- 
viction, not a piece of time-serving politics, and that it was inseparably connected 
with his whole theological position and with his conception of what was and what 
was not fundamental in the Christian faith. In at least ten of these sermons there 
are attacks, direct or oblique, longer or shorter, upon the Church of Rome 
(Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 209-10, 219-20; No. 6, p. 253; Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 83, 90; 
No. 7, p. 163; No. 12, pp. 246-50, 254-5; No. 13, pp. 270-1; No. 14, p. 284; 
No. 15, pp. 300-1; No. 16, pp. 319-20; No. 17, p. 344): they are sometimes 
direcicd against outworks, such as monasticism and the worship of relics, and 
sometimes against political interference, but chiefly against the presumption 
which has unnecessarily multiplied the articles of belief and the uncharitableness 
which has presumed to exclude from salvation those who differ from the Church 
of Rome on matters which are not fundamental. As Donne declares towards the 
end of the longest and most elaborate of these attacks, that in his first sermon 
before King Charles: 

In a word, wee charge them with uncharitablenesse, (and Charitie is without all 
Controversie, a Foundation of Religion) that they will so peremptorily exclude us 
from Heaven, for matters that doe not appertaine to Foundations. For, if they will 
call all Foundations, that that Church hath, or doth, or shall decree, wee must learne 
our Catechisme upon our Death-bedd, and inquire for the Articles of our Faith, 
when wee are going out of the world, for they may have decreed something that 
Morning. (Vol. VI, p. 249) 
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Donne’s language in some of these attacks is often as savagely satirical as that 
of Milton (or Spenser). We have heard much (perhaps too much), from Sir 
Herbert Grierson and others, about the differences between the theological posi- 
tions of Donne and Milton. Differences there certainly are, the most important 
of which, perhaps, is that Donne had a sense of the value and necessity of institu- 
tions and establishments which Milton does not seem to have possessed. Never- 
theless, a careful reader of these volumes cannot fail to notice many fundamental 
affinities between these two great Englishmen and—one may perhaps be allowed 
to add—great Protestants. Donne, like Milton (at any rate, like the Milton of 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained), continually returns to the theme of men’s 
presumptuous attempts to measure God by their own measure (e.g. Vol. I, 
pp. 176~7, 226) and is as grimly ironical as Milton about the apparent triviality 
of disobedience in so small a matter as the eating of an apple; he insists that 
women are not to be idolized (Vol. I, pp. 200-3) and that, unless we love others 
for God’s sake, we can only love them for our own sake (Vol. I, pp. 242-3: a 
passage which, when they compare it with some of the Songs and Sonets, seems 
to excite in the editors—Vol. I, pp. 134—5—feelings not unlike those excited in 
many modern readers by the eighth and ninth books of Paradtse Lost); he cannot 
praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue (Vol. I, pp. 209-10); he has innumerable 
passages on the supremacy of Grace and Revelation over Nature and Natural 
Law and on the superiority of Christian to Pagan or merely ‘moral’ virtue (Vol. 
VI, pp. 41-42, 80); and he has a long and most interesting digression on the 
sheer literary supremacy of the Hebrew scriptures which anticipates the so 
celebrated and, for many readers, so puzzling passage in Paradise Regained, and 
which concludes that 
nothing is more demonstrable, then if we would take all those Figures, and Tropes, 
which are collected out of secular Poets, and Orators, we may give higher, and 
livelier examples, of every one of those Figures, out of the Scriptures, then out of 
all the Greek and Latine Poets, and Orators. (Vol. VI, p. 56) 

In the foregoing remarks upon the matter and manner of Donne’s sermons I 
have confined myself to questions more or less immediately raised by certain of 
the very interesting observations and comments of the editors. If I may be 
allowed one general observation of my own, it shall be that no adequate concep- 
tion of the literary value of these sermons can be formed merely from selections. 
This is not the first time that I have had occasion to read through a number of 
them from beginning to end, but I have never before read so many so con- 
tinuously. There are several, perhaps, to which one need only return for the 
sake of certain ‘passages’, but there are also many superbly planned and balanced 
discourses, from which nothing could be subtracted without loss: such are, in 
the First Volume, No. 4, and, in the Sixth Volume, Nos. 2, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13 (on 
the Resurrection: splendidly organized and continuous, even though, for a 
modern reader, more than usually antiquated by some of Donne’s beliefs), 15, 
and 16. The third in the First Volume, at Paul’s Cross, is, in spite of its length, 
one of the most interesting and ‘revealing’, and in some ways one of the most 
corrective of preconceived ideas about Donne, for nowhere else, perhaps, is the 
intense Englishness both of his religion and of his general outlook so apparent. 
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I will conclude with a few tentative suggestions for the further correction or 
emendation of the text. 

VoL. I, p. 152, 1. 33: is not Donne more likely to have written ‘antedated’ than 
‘antidated’? p. 168, ll. 12-14: ‘both made that Cross, when the Father accepted 
for all mankinde, the blood of Christ Jesus, to be an instrument for the sinful 
effusion of the blood of Christians’. For ‘when’ read ‘where’? p. 209, Il. 968-9: 
‘an unprofitable member in State’. For ‘in State’ read ‘in the State’: the two 
phrases, then as now, had quite different meanings, and Donne is very unlikely 
to have confused them. p. 215, 1. 1197: ‘Amici’ should be ‘Avice’, as at 1. 1194 
above. p. 224, |. 45: ‘some hopes of coveraling it’: an impossible word, for which 
the editors would have been justified in substituting their emendation ‘conceal- 
ing’. p. 253, ll. 45-46: ‘the words of prophane Poets, in the writings and use of 
the Apostle’: to the marginal references within square brackets should be added 
‘Acts 17. 28, Titus 1. 12’. p. 256, 1. 138: I think the full-stop should be after 
‘grace’ and that the next sentence should begin ‘So let us cheerfully’. p. 261, 
1. 350: ‘to work out his salvation with fear and trembling’ : the marginal reference, 
‘Phil. 2. 12’, has been omitted. 

VoL. VI, p. 39, 1. 3: ‘tu make good one station’: for ‘one’ read ‘ones’. p. 55, 
1. 609: ‘wee consider the matter, and not the phrase’: either ‘wee’ should be 
capitalized or the whole phrase italicized, in order to make it immediately clear 
that this is what the Christians replied to those who professed to despise the 
style of the Scriptures. p. 56, 1. 646, margin, and p. 57, |. 647: for ‘Erubescent’ 
read ‘Erubescant’. p. 62, ll. g-10: since there is no commentary to help the 
reader, I am inclined to think that the editors would have been justified in 
repunctuating as follows: ‘But the literall sense of every place is, the principall 
intention of the Holy Ghost in that place’. p. go, ll. 319-21: ‘he of whom his 
Vice-fathers . . . the Jesuites . . . says’: ‘says’ should almost certainly be ‘say’. In 
Shakespeare and others a singular verb after a plural subject is common enough, 
but I cannot remember any other example in Donne’s prose. p. 119, ll. 178-9: 
‘He doth well that seeks no further, then his reason leads them’: for ‘them’ read 
‘him’? p. 136, ll. 137-9: some emendation seems necessary. p. 187, ll. 41-43: 
‘it is well said by Luther, Depuerascendum est, cum agitur de obedientia Dei’. I 
have been unable to trace this quotation in any of Luther’s major writings (it may 
well occur in one of his commentaries), but, since it is clear from Donne’s context 
that Luther is reaffirming his fundamental distinction between the positive com- 
mandments of Scripture, which we must obey as a child obeys its parents, and 
the decrees of Popes and Councils, in face of which we are to quit ourselves like 
men, I cannot but think that the verb he actually used was not the very doubtfully 
possible depuerascere, which is unknown to the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, to 
Ducange, and to Forcellini, but the quite common repuerascere. Depuerascere 
could only mean something like ‘degenerate into childishness’, and that is clearly 
not what Luther meant. p. 187, 1. 61: full stop after ‘against it’. p. 239, ll. 611- 
13: ‘not to call sociablenesse of conversation in women, prostitution, not to call 
accomodation of Civill businesses in States, prevarication, or dereliction and 
abandoning of God, and toleration of Religion’ : the last clause is clearly corrupt. 
I would suggest either ‘or dereliction and abandoning of God, all toleration of 
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Religion’, or ‘or toleration of Religion, a dereliction and abandoning of God’. 

p. 270, ll. 2go-1: ‘Mariage without possibility of children, lacks one of God’s 

two reasons for children’: the last word should be, not ‘children’, but ‘mariage’. 
J. B. LeisHmMan 


The Life of Joseph Addison.- By Peter Smituers. Pp. xii+491. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1954. 35s. net. 

Alone among the great (or near-great ?) figures of English literature, Addison 
has had to wait until 1954 for his first full-length biography. The reasons for this 
singular neglect range from the almost complete lack of original ‘personal’ 
material to Addison’s rather repellent personality. But perhaps the greatest 
single obstacle has been the duality of Addison’s career: it may reasonably be 
suspected that potential biographers have hitherto shied away because they felt 
their lack of expert knowledge of both the political and literary hemispheres—all 
the more so because Addison was as successful in keeping his two lives separate 
as he was in achieving his two ambitions. 

It is a disappointment, therefore, to find that Mr. Smithers, having decided to 
become Addison’s first modern biographer, should have stated his aim thus: 
“The study of Addison has suffered in the past from preoccupation with his 
literary work. . . . The present work, therefore, . . . has laid stress upon Addison’s 
political and administrative career.’ 

It is true that, as Mr. Smithers says, Addison viewed himself as a great man 
politically, and was so viewed by most of his contemporaries. But in the first 
place, it may seriously be doubted whether the political height which Addison 
scaled was in itself enough to justify a full-length biography: if this were so, 
libraries would be aflood with full-length biographies of Secretaries of State. 
And in the second place, while it is also true that hitherto Addison has been 
studied almost exclusively as a literary figure, it is no less true that most accounts 
of his life in that aspect have been either incomplete or inaccurate, or both. 

Now Mr. Smithers has obviously fulfilled his promise to concentrate on Addi- 
son’s non-literary career. He has done students of the first two decades of the 
eighteenth century very great service in extracting information about Addison 
from origirial sources—the Magdalen College books, the Blenheim manuscripts, 
various foreign archives, and above all the Public Record Office—and his de- 
tailed, almost day-by-day, descriptions of Addison’s work in the various govern- 
ment posts cannot but be an invaluable addition to the body of knowledge 
concerning not only Addison but also the modus operandi of administrators in 
that period. 

Nor do I wish to suggest that Mr. Smithers has done less than justice to the 
contents of Addison’s works, though I am inclined to believe that he treats 
Addison rather too doggedly as the artist-as-hero instead of considering him as 
the archetype of the middle-brow author. 

Devotion to his subject is doubtless one of the first qualifications of a successful 
biographer, and Mr. Smithers has certainly written con amore: indeed, at times 
he seems to have set himself as main task that of wiping away the stain of the 
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Atticus lines, and at times his preoccupation with Addison’s virtues is only just 
this side hagiolatry. It is courageous of him to put his cards on the table: after 
‘living with’ Addison for fourteen years, his feelings for him are ‘those of deep 
admiration for a man who set himself a noble pattern in youth, and who, in spite 
of defects of character which he mastered, lived and died consistently therein’. 
This kind of opinion is, of course, no crime: but if it is arrived at partly by sup- 
pression, or soft-pedalling, of evidence (e.g. the quarrel with Steele is not dealt 
with in extenso, nor is there any allusion to the coldness between Addison and 
Ambrose Philips; Addison’s avarice is diluted to ‘caution in money matters’, 
while his distasteful toadying to the great is diminished to prudence) the reader 
cannot be blamed for suspecting hyperbole elsewhere. While agreeing that 
Addison is an important figure, many students will quarrel with Mr. Smithers’s 
opinion that the Spectator’s influence might be found to exceed that of any other 
work except the Bible, and with his claim that no other Englishman has influ- 
enced the social development of his country more powerfully than did Addison 
in his life and writings. 

It is a pity that Mr. Smithers did not carry over to the literary side the enthu- 
siasm and eye for detail which he displays in dealing on the one hand with 
Addison’s character and on the other with his public career, for it is in the 
details of Addison’s literary career, and in particular of his relations with con- 
temporaries, that an up-to-date biography is needed. The impression left by 
Mr. Smithers’s account is that Addison was the central figure of the literature of 
the first two decades of the century, around whom various lay figures labelled 
Steele, Philips, Tickell, and so forth, are grouped. 

In general the book is scholarly and intended for the use of scholars: but to the 
general charge that Mr. Smithers’s attention to the details of Addison’s literary 
career is perfunctory must be added the graver charge that the whole work is 
marred by numerous inaccuracies. Space limitation prevents my giving ex- 
amples, but the defects include inaccurate statements of fact (relating to Addison 
himself as well as to his contemporaries) ; inaccurate quotation; too great reliance 
on secondary authorities in some cases (e.g. Pope: the account of the relationship 
with Pope depends almost entirely on modern biographies and other works on 
Pope, which contain several inaccurate and half-true statements about Addison 
because Popians have had no standard life of Addison to refer to) and not 
enough reliance on them in others (e.g. no use seems to have been made of 
Eves’s Prior or Irving’s Gay); uncritical use of certain primary authorities 
(especially Spence); neglect of contemporary ‘pamphlet’ literature and of pub- 
lished diaries; hasty proof-reading (there are several mis-spellings of words, as 
well as of names of persons and titles of books); the policy of omitting references 
to certain standard works (e.g. Graham’s edition of Addison’s letters, and Miss 
Blanchard’s of Steele’s correspondence) leads to certain shortcomings (e.g. the 
citation of certain important letters without mention of their dates, which in some 
cases are essential data for a proper appreciation of situations) ; further, quotation 
without reference from works not specified in the statement of that policy, a 
practice which leads to allusion to certain matters as facts or as common know- 
ledge which are far from being either. 
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In short, if the imposing appearance of this heavy volume, of almost 500 pages, 
with the prestige of the Oxford imprint, is intended to substantiate the challenge 
of the definite article in the title, it must be stated categorically that, whatever its 
virtues as an account of Addison’s administrative career, it cannot be regarded by 


students of English literature as a definitive life of Addison. 
Rosert G. SAWYER 


Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson. By A. Bosker. Pp. x+ 345. 
Groningen: Wolters, 1953. Fl. 16.go. 


This is the second and revised edition of a book which first appeared in 1930 
and which is deservedly known to most students of eighteenth-century criticism. 
The additions which Dr. Bosker has made to his original work lie chiefly in the 
greater attention now paid to writers on aesthetic theory. Burke, Hume, Hutche- 
son, and Gerard all come in for more extended treatment, and there is a new 
chapter on Imitation, Genius, and Learning, which has been written around 
Edward Young. The chapter on Textual Criticism and Editing will still be too 
short for many readers and is probably not large enough for the importance that 
these matters had in this period. 

The study is well documented and, though the style is never very animated, 
gives an excellent account on the whole of the various authors it deals with. The 
chief fault is in the framework of presuppositions into which Dr. Bosker fits his 
material. The underlying assumption he makes is that the mainspring of criticism 
in the second half of the eighteenth century was a reaction against reason and a 
movement towards emotionalism in judgements about literature: 


However much the rationalistic method of criticism dominates the Age of John- 
son, it would be beside the mark to say that it enjoyed undisturbed sway till the 
opening years of the next century. The incompetency of reason as the only judge 
of literary merit began at last to be recognised. 


This approach leads one to think of the period as a battleground where the forces 
of Classicism fight a stubborn but hopeless rearguard action against the armies of 
Romanticism. But it is questionable whether this picture matches the facts. In 
particular it fails to bring out the liberal character of the Augustan criticism which 
had preceded Johnson and which concerns Dr. Bosker in his Introduction. 

Dr. Bosker follows Spingarn in saying that ‘reason’ for the Renaissance critics 
was a matter of individual judgement, but that by the time of Boileau it had 
hardened into an abstract principle. He attributes this to the influence of Car- 
tesian rationalism, and in speaking of French criticism he is undoubtedly right. 
But it is possible to exaggerate the influence of French criticism upon English at 
this time and it is doubtful, moreover, whether the rationalism of Hobbes played 
as great a part in England as he maintains. La raison and le bons sens are not to 
be identified with ‘reason’ and ‘good-sense’, for in England there was a native 
temper of mind which transformed the English catchwords into an appeal 
to experience. In much the same way, Dr. Bosker’s remarks on the Augustan 
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conception of Nature fail to do full justice to the complexity of either the subject 
or the Augustan mind as revealed, for instance, in Professor Mack’s Introduction 
to An Essay on Man in the Twickenham edition of Pope’s poetry. 

Dr. Bosker recognizes the liberal elements present in Augustan criticism and 
duly lists the /oci which give chapter and verse for them. But his method is too 
anatomical. He dissects the body of criticism and neatly labels its various parts, 
but we get little conception of an organic whole and the interaction of the parts. 
He draws our attention, for instance, to those writers who saw ‘taste’ as a guiding 
principle, but he is content to label them “The School of Taste’, without insisting 
strongly enough that most critics of the time belonged to no particular school— 
or, perhaps, belonged to all of them. It is true that he traces the influence of this 
group and discerns in their writings the origin of ‘the antithesis between heart 
and head, which became almost a platitude among later critics’. But to isolate 
the concept of taste in this way is to proceed too abstractly. This antithesis, 
which undoubtedly runs through the century, is a product of a sentimental 
theory of morals, of the Methodist movement, and a good many other things 
besides critical precepts. 

‘The most important feature of English literary criticism in the Age of 
Johnson’, Dr. Bosker tells us, ‘was the establishment of a new conception of 
poetry, based on the supremacy of the imagination.’ In arguing that this new 
conception was not fully expressed before Coleridge, he is probably correct. 
And when he goes on to say that “To the scientific critics imagination remained 
the handmaid of reason’, we must agree. But we must be careful in our use of 
terms here. For Coleridge, too, the imagination was ‘the agent of the reason’, 
just as for Wordsworth it was ‘reason in her most exalted mood’. Coleridge’s 
charge against eighteenth-century philosophy was not that it was too rational, 
but rather that it had restricted the scope of the reason and in doing so had 
departed from the great Platonic tradition of the seventeenth century. To see 
this period simply as one in which reason gave way to emotionalism is not only 
to risk misunderstanding the period itself, but is also to misinterpret those who 


came after it. 
R. L. Bretr 


Novels of the Eighteen-Forties. By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON. Pp. xiv+328. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. 215. net. 


This book has a double interest. 

In the first place, it is a richly detailed scrutiny of how the novels of the 
eighteen-forties were planned, written, published, and read. Work like this is an 
established part of English studies in other periods (1600, 1710, and 1820 are 
relevant dates): in the mid-nineteenth century there are Humphry House’s and 
Mr. W. C. Phillips’s books on Dickens, Miss Cruse’s much more general works, 
and not a great deal else. It has been a curious deficiency : now it looks like being 
supplied. 

Even what Mrs. Tillotson says of the more speculative side of her book (‘I... 
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risk generalizations, some of which are perhaps more applicable to the late 
eighteen-forties’) reveals how closely she has tried to re-create the dense, local, 
historical texture. As a result, known features of the period gain in depth, and 
new ones emerge. ‘Introspection as a ‘‘note”’ of the thirties and forties has never 
been duly recognized.’ Mrs. Tillotson, reminding us of Clough, Tennyson, and 
Arnold, also traces this note in contemporary journals and minor novels (Maurice’s 
Eustace Conway and Sterling’s significant Arthur Coningsby of the mid-thirties 
might be added). Similarly she makes a close survey of the shift from the eighteen- 
thirties novel of upper class life to the ‘social’ eighteen-forties novel. This stress 
on common life and painful truth went with a growing tendency (induced, it is 
shrewdly suggested, by increasingly rapid social change) to write truly contempo- 
rary novels: ‘a tale of the times’, by contrast with the backward-looking early 
novels of Disraeli or Dickens, and the work of Thackeray and the Brontés at the 
end of the eighteen-forties. (Whether the fine ladies in Tancred who discuss 
evolution are really much of a ‘new fashion’ from the tinsel ethics and politics of 
Pelham is perhaps a question.) Mrs. Tillotson also has interesting things to say 
about the marked lack of squeamishness in this period; about the pervasive 
influence of Carlyle in matters of technique (like symbolism) as well as doctrine; 
and about the way that serialization could lead to special and worth-while effects, 
and might do nothing at all to impair the final unity of a novel. 

The other main point of interest is that this book is a serious and important 
attempt to make criticism grow out of scholarly knowledge. At one point (p. 49) 
Mrs. Tillotson seems to think that writing may be justified merely by reference 
to contemporary taste. But she points out the weakness of this herself: ‘to press 
the historical defence might be to admit a limited appeal . . . the true justification 
lies in . . . appropriateness’ (p. 253)—which history may of course help us to 
distinguish better. 

What is then said of the originality of Vanity Fair is admirable; so is the 
recognition of a sympathy and human awareness in Mary Barton altogether 
deeper than social criticism; and so particularly is it to trace the partial resem- 
blance between Fane Eyre (or, the writer justly adds, most of the Bronté novels) 
and Richardson (p. 149). Besides this, tracing the patterns of moral ‘attitudes’ 
created by characters in Dombey and Son (‘their comments are dramatic rather 
than didactic’) is a salutary reminder that this critical technique is much more 
widely applicable (and therefore less decisive) than has at times been thought. 

But something, elusive yet of real significance, is at fault in the critical part of 
this book. The central defect, explaining a number of isolated misfires, is per- 
haps this: Mrs. Tillotson writes as if genius, talent, and agreeable triviality were 
much nearer together than they really are. There is something unreal about an 
argument which appears not wholly to see what it can win or lose. Thackeray’s 
‘fullness of documentation . . . emphasis on character in its social relations’, is 
illustrated by a catalogue of Lord Steyne’s titles: ‘Knight . . . of the Turkish 
Order of the Crescent, First Lord of the Powder Closet and Groom of the Back 
Stairs . ..a Governor of the White Friars and D.C.L.’ (my abridgement is a not 
unfair one). Thackeray could at least be got nearer to Middlemarch than that! 
Edith Dombey’s tragedy queen flashing eye and throbbing bosom ‘monotonously 
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recur’, but this is ‘perhaps rather wasteful than damaging’ (p. 179). Florence 
Dombey quite lacks individuality, simply is the pathos of her situation, but ‘this 
is not to say that Florence fails’ (p. 173). What ever, then (the reader asks) és 
damage, is failure? ‘Not seldom, towards the close [of Dombey and Son] we think 
of another proud father and banished daughter, Lear and Cordelia’ (p. 170). If 
such a thought should cross our minds here, can it not only be as a profoundly 
chastening contrast ? 

There is also something like this in the discussion of Jane Eyre. There is an 
admirable historical account of Charlotte Bronté’s progression from Angria, 
through emphatic rejection of that world in The Professor, to a rediscovery (per- 
haps under the influence of Wuthering Heights) of ‘the realm of dream’. If this 
is the right name for Emily’s ‘realm’ (one would have certain qualms) Charlotte 
never glimpsed its frontier. (‘““My seared vision! My crippled strength!” he 
murmured regretfully’). When she firmly turned her back on it, though, and 
before the publishers got at her, she achieved in The Professor an austere clarity 
and reality which it is a little harsh, perhaps, to call a ‘necessary stage’, and not 
easy to accept (p. 288) as inferior to Agnes Grey. 

One may add, without ungraciousness, that on the side of information this 
book is austere enough itself: an Introduction of 150 pages, in twenty untitled 
sections, and with about one-quarter of its material in over 300 notes of which at 
least a third must contain matters of substance, is a hard piece of writing to 
master. But Novels of the Eighteen-Forties is a mine of historical and biblio- 
graphical material, and I do not see how anyone specially interested in this period 


can be without it. 
JoHN HoLLoway 


Sir Max Beerbohm, Man and Writer. A Critical Analysis with a Brief Life 
and a Bibliography. By J. G. RiewaLp. Pp. xxxii+370. The Hague; 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1953. $7.30; 54s. 6d. net. 


“There can be no doubt’, wrote Max in a sentence quoted in this book, ‘that 
the method: of the ordinary reviewer is to curse what he does not understand, 
until it be explained to him.’ In the 200 closely printed pages of Dr. Riewald’s 
text there is no lack of explanation; yet understanding does not always come easily 
to the ordinary reviewer. 

The thirty pages which describe Max’s life are admirably concise and accurate, 
save that the prophecy of solitude contained in the last sentence was not precisely 
fulfilled. But the two subsequent chapters “The Man’ and “The Writer’ are con- 
structed on a very different scale. As a man, Max is presented as Dandy, Aristo- 
crat, Escapist, Student of Human Nature, and Critic of Life; and his work is 
reviewed under the headings of Essayist, Fantasist, ‘Sedulous Ape’, Critic, and 
Technician. 

No one could quarrel with these categorizations, though it may be conjectured 
that Max may have winced a little under the appellation of ‘technician’ ; but it is 
the division and sub-division of his literary craftsmanship which provoke in the 
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ordinary reviewer not curses (he has no breath left for them), but gasps of amaze- 
ment as he contemplates, under the heading of ‘Syntax’, twenty-three Figures of 
Speech and eleven Syntactical Peculiarities—Euphuism, Hyperbole, Syllepsis, 
Enjambement, Anastrophe. . . . Thus is Max analysed to make a grammarian’s 
holiday. 

But it would be unfair to Dr. Riewald to suggest that his work is confined to 
linguistic analysis. Himself aware of the risks of ‘dissecting a humming bird’, he 
is at pains to examine whether, in Virginia Woolf’s words, ‘there is any relation 
between Max the essayist and Mr. Beerbohm the man’, and rightly emphasizes 
his ‘passive, quietist, guest-like philosophy of life’ combined with an acute 
literary conscience. 

For a discussion of Max’s place in the history of the English essay, a lead is 
given by Max himself in his gay letter to Bohun Lynch of 1921: ‘Note that I am 
not incomparable. Compare me. Compare me as essayist (for instance) with 
other essayists. Point how much less human I am than Lamb, how much less 
intellectual than Hazlitt, and what an ignoramus beside Belloc. . . .’ But Dr. 
Riewald goes farther back and examines Max’s literary ancestry in great detail. 
After an exposition of the relation between Montaigne and Sir Thomas Browne, 
Max is allotted a position midway between Montaigne and the periodical essayists ; 
and, with a wealth of illustration, Lamb and Thackeray are cited as his immediate 
forebears. 

A similarly conscientious approach is made to Max as a dramatic critic, and 
Dr. Riewald insists that it is essential to examine his position in relation to ‘the 
great issues of the day . . . romanticism, realism, intellectualism’ as well as to 
dramatic technique. It is difficult to adjust oneself to the vision of Max among 
all these ‘isms’, but the detailed survey of his impressions of the English theatre 
at the end of the nineteenth and in the first decade of the present century is full 
of interest. It is not often remembered that during this period Max must have 
written nearly a million words of dramatic criticism, and Dr. Riewald is right in 
adopting Holbrook Jackson’s conclusion that it was Shaw, not Max, who repre- 
sented the younger generation knocking at the door. 

To literary criticism, fewer pages are devoted. ‘A sound, though not a very 
original critic, with a finely-developed ear for prose’ is Dr. Riewald’s somewhat 
laconic verdict. Perhaps Max’s finest literary criticism should be sought in 
A Christmas Garland; and certainly the remark that ‘Sherlock Holmes merely 
amused him’ is an understatement. 

Zuleika Dobson is submitted to a very full analysis. Dr. Riewald rightly per- 
ceives that the true heroine of the book is Alma Mater, but it is difficult to imagine 
that Max would endorse the description of Zuleika as a ‘callous and unworthy 
amateur juggler’. Dr. Riewald insists that the book is a fantasy rather than a 
novel, and few will disagree with him. The statement that ‘Oxford has not always 
been free from a certain over-seriousness’ is one on which a Cambridge reviewer 
must hesitate to comment. 

It is indeed difficult to do justice to Dr. Riewald’s prodigious, and affectionate, 
industry since his elaborate treatment is so foreign to one’s conception of a criti- 
cal work on a writer who, in his own words, has used his gifts ‘very well and 
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discreetly’. Dr. Riewald’s methods seem more appropriate to the appraisement 
of an encyclopaedist. 

For the massive bibliography, on the other hand, every lover of Max’s works 
will be grateful. Its technical merits have been commended elsewhere and the 
ordinary reviewer can but contemplate it with the traditional mixture of admira- 
tion and awe. It seems a pity that references in the text of the book are given to 
the so-called Collected Edition rather than to the books as they individually 
appeared, but it is especially valuable to have a complete list of the dramatic 
criticisms, and Dr. Riewald’s claim that he has produced a bibliography of 
‘greater thoroughness and comprehensiveness’ than those of his predecessors is 


not likely to be challenged. 
S. C. ROBERTS 


The Three Voices of Poetry. By T. S. Ettor. London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, for the National Book League, 1953. 3s. 6d. net. 


Poet, critic, dramatist, the ‘first and wisest’ of those writing in England today, 
Mr. Eliot is now in a fair way to becoming one of our best lecturers. In The 
Three Voices of Poetry he holds forth with beautiful lucidity on problems that have 
arisen in the course of his own working life as a poet. The voice of the lecturer 
is carefully colloquial, the tone is tentative and exploratory, and the audience 
rises at the end satisfied but not sated, with a perfectly clear idea of what the 
lecture was all about, and stimulated to go on turning those matters over in the 
mind. The father of this sort of humane criticism—the craftsman discoursing 
on his craft—is one of Mr. Eliot’s own literary heroes, John Dryden; and he has 
caught something of the old poet’s easy and confidential manner. The whole 
lecture, in fact, is a triumph of the ‘second voice’. 

The three voices are those of the poet talking to himself, the poet addressing 
an audience, and the poet when he is giving words to a dramatic character 
speaking in verse. It is to the third voice that Mr. Eliot, now (if he will allow 
the description) in his dramatic period, gives most of his attention, and it is here 
that he makes most use of his own experience. Perhaps the most original point 
in the lecture occurs in his discussion of the dramatic monologue, where, it is 
suggested, we are not listening (as we might suppose) to the third voice, but to 
the second. ‘The author is just as likely to identify the character with himself, 
as himself with the character. ... What we normally hear, in fact, in the dramatic 
monologue, is the voice of the poet, who has put on the costume and make-up 
either of some historical character, or of one out of fiction.’ This is ingenious, 
but it hardly carries conviction ; it looks, in fact, as if Mr. Eliot’s explanation was 
really designed to explain why Browning, who excelled in the dramatic mono- 
logue, failed abysmally in the drama. Even if the explanation disposes of Brown- 
ing, does it account adequately for all dramatic monologues? 

The least satisfactory part of the lecture is that dealing with the first voice. 
Here Mr. Eliot enlists the support of the German poet Gottfried Benn, who 
takes the now familiar line that in lyric poetry (or, as Mr. Eliot prefers to call it, 
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‘meditative verse’) the poet ‘has something germinating in him for which he must 
find words; but he cannot know what words he wants until he has found the 
words; he cannot identify this embryo until it has been transformed into an 
arrangement of the right words in the right order’. We have heard this, or some- 
thing like this, so often in recent years that we must accept it as an explanation 
of how a great deal of twentieth-century poetry gets itself written. Mr. Eliot 
endorses Herr Benn’s account of the genesis of the poem, and refers with a kind 
of blithe indifference to the last stage of the poetic process as ‘the final handing 
over, so to speak, of the poem to an unknown audience, for what that audience 
will make of it’. It is on those last words that we should like a little more light 
than Mr. Eliot (or, indeed, any modern poet) has chosen to give us. If the poet, 
as we are told, is going to all the trouble of writing a poem ‘not in order to com- 
municate with anyone, but to gain relief from acute discomfort’, why hand the 
poem on to anyone else? Does the reader, by reading the poem, induce in him- 
self a state of discomfort similar to the poet’s which the poem then allays? That 
may indeed be what happens, but on this point Mr. Eliot is silent. And those 
ominous words, for what that audience will make of it: are we to assume that with 
the sort of poem that Mr. Eliot has in mind, the meaning (if one may still use 
that discredited word) is anything that the reader may experience in reading it? 
It may be so; but in that case the revolution in poetry has been even more com- 
plete than most readers have yet realized. A poem (if we are to accept the 
implications which seem to underlie Mr. Eliot’s words) will no longer be a form 
of controlled communication, making the impression that the poet intended to 
make on the mind of the reader, and making on all serious readers approximately 
the same impression; it will have become something much nearer a natural 
phenomenon—like the waves breaking on the beach at Brighton, or a football 
crowd pouring out of the ground at Ibrox Park, or the song of the starlings in 
Northumberland Avenue. It will, in fact, be something out of which we may, 
or may not, make our own poem. Is that what Mr. Eliot means? Is that what 
he wants? James R. SUTHERLAND 


The Languages of Criticism and the Structure of Poetry. By R. S. Crane. 
Pp. xvii+214 (The Alexander Lectures, 1951-2). Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1953; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. 455. net. 


All of us who are in any way concerned with the business of literary criticism 
are the better for an occasional inspection of our habitual assumptions. For, as 
Mr. Crane reminds us, the kind of thing we can usefully say about literature 
depends not only upon our sensitiveness to the matter in hand but upon our 
assumptions about the nature of the ‘object’ and about the best way of investigat- 
ing it—assumptions that are implicit in the particular critical ‘language’ that 
they helped to shape: ‘we can see in poetry or in individual poems only what our 
critical language permits us to see’. To call attention, then, to the multiplicity of 
critical languages, as Mr. Crane does in his first chapter, is a useful service, both 
as an incitement to individual stock-taking and as a corrective to the element of 
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fashion or inert orthodoxy in any particular school of critical thought. But 
although Mr. Crane begins and ends his book with a reminder that in criticism 
there are many kinds of excellence (for ‘of the truth about literature, no critical 
language can ever have a monopoly or even a distant approach to one’), in by far 
the greater part of it he is concerned to describe the inadequacy—as he sees it— 
of much American and English criticism at present and to sketch an alternative 
method. As editor for some twenty years of Modern Philology and leader of ‘the 
Chicago school’, he demands our attention. 

Those who have looked at the bulky Critics and Criticism: Ancient and Modern 
(Chicago, 1952) will have some idea of what to expect. The principal targets are 
those who in America are sometimes herded together under the general descrip- 
tion of ‘the new critics’. But it is the whole tendency of modern criticism that 
Mr. Crane finds open to objection: its basic fallacy being that it regards all 
literature, without distinction of the various genres, as a form of ‘discourse’ of 
which the aims and devices can be defined in relation to the aims and devices of 
non-poetic speech; its various languages therefore are incapable of defining the 
qualities peculiar to poetry that sharply distinguish it from philosophy, science, 
rhetoric, or history. Leaving aside for a moment the theoretical questions in- 
volved, it must be admitted that Mr. Crane finds some of the weak spots of con- 
temporary criticism. His by no means easy style becomes almost sprightly as he 
lays bare the procedures of those who find only one kind of significant structure 
in poetry—whether paradox, irony, or ambiguity—because they have framed their 
language to discuss that kind of thing, of those who reduce complex imaginative 
structures to over-simple schematizations, or of those who take over too easily 
as principles of interpretation notions obtained from the work of selected psycho- 
logists and anthropologists (see especially pp. 122-6, 135-6, and 138-9). It is all 
rather sweeping, however. Not only does he construct a dubious pedigree for 
‘modern criticism’ and speak without a qualm of a ‘central line’ that runs ‘from 
the generalizing and philosophic critics of the eighteenth century, through 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Hazlitt, Arnold, Mill and Pater, to Eliot, Richards, 
Empson, Leavis, and the American “new critics”’; it is plain that, for all his 
obvious desire to be fair all round, he is in fact unresponsive to the genuine 
insights of certain critics, such as Wilson Knight, who in any way expose them- 
selves to his clinical attention. And it is odd that in a book that surveys so wide 
a field and finds so little to praise, the work of Middleton Murry, T. S. Eliot, 
and F. R. Leavis, which surely includes some of the best specific criticism of our 
time, should find but passing—and sometimes misleading—mention. 

Of the ‘major alternative’ to the language of contemporary criticism that 
Mr. Crane seeks to recommend it is difficult to say anything in a short space. The 
basic idea is that since all the methods of modern criticism involve the substitu- 
tion of ‘pale abstractions’ for the complex actuality of particular poems, what is 
needed is a language that will do justice to the intrinsic qualities of poetry, 
especially of ‘imitative’ as distinguished from didactic poetry. This might be 
regarded as a necessary plea for the recognition of the uniqueness of every 
genuine work of art, of that essential creative element that is obscured when 
critics too readily apply their own ‘conceptual equivalents’ to the concrete par- 
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ticulars that they seek to define. But the language in which Mr. Crane works 
does not favour any sharp particularity. ‘Interpretation’, it is true, has its 
dangers (T. S. Eliot’s remarks in his Introduction to Wilson Knight’s The Wheel 
of Fire are worth recalling); but having discarded all terms derived from a world 
of discourse outside poetry Mr. Crane seems to be left with a most meagre 
vocabulary of appraisal: a tragic ‘imitation’, we are told, is 


for the sake of the emotional effects naturally evoked by such characters, passions, or 
actions in real life when we view them as disinterested but sympathetic spectators ;, 


(p. 48) 


and it is solely in terms of ‘emotional power’, or of ‘the succession of our expecta- 
tions and desires’, that he defines the characteristic effects of tragedy. Adopting 
his own procedure (in criticism, he says, ‘there is a strict relativity of statements 
to questions and questions to ‘“‘frameworks’’’), we may ask whether this bluntness 
and generality is not in fact the necessary consequence of the method adopted 
and advocated. Mr. Crane attaches great importance to the concept of ‘imitation’. 
Now it is clear that for certain purposes ‘imitative’ poems (say Shakespeare’s 
plays) and ‘didactic’ poems (say The Divine Comedy) must be distinguished. But 
for other purposes, no less important, it is necessary to consider them as the same 
kind of thing. Dante, no less than Shakespeare, finds objective form for that 
which he has to express (in Mr. Crane’s language, he brings about an ‘imitation’); 
Shakespeare, no less than Dante though in different ways, is engaged in telling us 
something of general import about human life. To make the distinction absolute, 
as I think Mr. Crane does, and to deny the quality of knowledge conveyed by 
Shakespeare, or by ‘imitative’ art generally, is to reduce oneself to the compara- 
tively barren differentiation of emotional effects. And I think it is true of the 
Aristotelian procedure in general that it provides no means for grappling closely 
with a work of literature or of evaluating it in terms of what Henry James called 
the ‘felt life concerned in producing it’. How we come by the ‘knowledge’ in 
question—which may be tentatively defined in terms of ‘themes’ or ‘total mean- 
ings’—is by a disciplined responsiveness to a particular use of language: the ideal 
procedure being that indicated by Mr. R. P. Blackmur in his just praise of Mr. 
Eliot’s earlier essays: 


The approach is invariably technical. . . . No overt attack is made on the ‘contents’ 
of the work directly: the marvel and permanent value of the technical method is 
that, when prudently and fully applied, it results in a criticism which, if its implica- 
tions are taken up, provides a real and often immaculate judgment on those ‘con- 
tents’. 


But a procedure of that kind is one that Mr. Crane, in his not quite encyclopaedic 
survey of modern American and English criticism, fails to consider. 
L. C. KnicuTs 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Der Einfluss der englischen Literatur auf die deutsche. By Horst Oppet. 
Pp. 49 (Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss). Berlin: Erich Schmidt, 1954. 
DM. 5.80. 


There exists a vast amount of material treating the literary relations of England and 
Germany, yet Horst Oppel’s contribution to the subject is fully justified. As it forms a 
chapter in Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss, a work of wide scope being published currently 
under the general editorship of Wolfgang Stammler, it is of necessity short. Its purpose, 
however, is to fill in the gaps, rather than attempt a general revaluation, of existing research. 

Which of the two nations—England or Germany—has, in the 1,500 years of their 
literary contact, exerted the greater influence on the other, is a problem which Professor 
Oppel declines to consider. He points, however, to certain significant moments at which 
the English influence has undoubtedly prevailed and takes these moments as the basis 
of his work. Thus, in a series of short studies, his attention is focused in turn on the 
Old English influence on Old High German and Old Saxon literature; on England’s 
contribution to the German movements of Reformation and Humanism; on the fortunes 
of English acting-troupes in seventeenth-century Germany; on the English influence in 
the Aufklidrung period; on the enormous impetus given by England through Shakespeare 
and Young, Percy and Ossian to the irrationalist movement of Sturm und Drang; on the 
nineteenth-century Romantics and on the general development of modern German 
literature. Dr. Oppel thus illuminates the English influence at various stages of Germany’s 
literary history and in two further sections throws light also on Germany’s continuing 
debts to the English novel in the eighteenth century and, above all, to Shakespeare. 

The scope of these studies is naturally limited, but to each is appended a short biblio- 
graphy of relevant English and German critical works. And while :%r. Oppel’s actual 
examination of individual aspects is brief, his conception of the subject is admirably wide. 
Not only does he indicate the facts of England’s influence but also the attitude—the 
insight as well as the errors of judgement and interpretation—with which Germany 
absorbed that influence. 

Dr. Oppel may seem to have accorded disproportionately scant attention to certain 
aspects of the subject. His work, however, overwhelms criticism by its obvious value as 
a highly compressed and clear-sighted presentation of a rich and vital literary relationship. 

GILLIAN RODGER 


Infinity on the Anvil. A Critical Study of Blake’s Poetry. By STANLEY 
GARDNER. Pp. viii+-160. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954. 17s. 6d. net. 


This is a study of Blake’s poetry as poetry by examining his symbols, natural or artificial 
e.g. Sea or Roof, in their contexts. It is nearly, but not quite, confined to poems engraved 
not later than 1794, after which Mr. Gardner considers that Blake’s poetry ‘disintegrated’. 
His method leads to a very close verbal study of Blake’s text, and he makes many good 
points. The method is, however, inadequate. For example, in America and Europe the 
history symbolized must be considered as well as the symbols. Chapters I, II, and IV are 
the best, but the book as a whole must be pronounced a gallant failure. Mr. Gardner’s 
scholarship is not really adequate. There is no justification for treating Songs of Experience 
as later than The Book of Urizen. The writing is not infrequently clumsy in a very odd way 
(e.g., p. 47, ‘fetch . . . into impact’). He sometimes fails with the symbols through treating 
them too much as words and not fully visualizing them, and he sometimes misunderstands 
Blake’s words. A whole paragraph (pp. 88-89) goes on and on about ‘spiring’, which Mr. 
Gardner understands as rising up like a church spire but which here means ‘spiralling’. 

H. M. MArco.uioutH 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By A. MACDONALD 


ANGLIA 

Band 72, Heft 4, 1954 
The world upside down: a Middle 
English amphibole (Rossell Hope 
Robbins), pp. 384-9. 
Observations on a fifteenth-century 
manuscript (D. S. Brewer), pp. 


Five unpublished secular love poems 
from MS. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge 599 (Kenneth G. Wilson), 
pp. 400-18. 

A satirical poem of the Tudor period 
(Curt F. Biihler), pp. 419-22. 

Zur Methodik der literarhistorischen 
Erschliessung des 18. Jahrhunderts 
(Erwin Wolff), pp. 423-37. 

Die Bedeutung der italienischen 
Malerei fiir den Dichter Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti (H. H. Kihnelt), 
Pp- 438-54. 

Yeats’ use of Chaucer (Roland 
Blenner-Hassett), » BP. 455-62. 

Eine spanische Ubersetzung der 
‘Defence of Poesie’ von Sir Philip 
Sidney (Klemens Newels), pp. 
463-6. 


Band 73, Heft 1, 1955 


A new version of the Apocalypse of 
Thomas in Old English (Max Férs- 
ter), pp. 6-36. 

Der Untergang des Praverbs ge- im 
Englischen (Herbert Pilch), pp. 37—- 
6 


4. 
Ethiopian in Shakespeare (John W. 
Draper), pp. 65~70. 


DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
Vol. xvi, No. 3, Fune 1955 


Pope’s colour-sense: a comment 
(D. S. Bland), pp. 104-9. 


ENGLISH STUDIES 

Vol. xxxvi, No. 3, Fune 1955 
The intonation of tag questions in 
English (J. D. O’Connor), pp. 97- 


105. 
Milton and Bacon: a paradox (E. L. 
Marilla), pp. 106-11. 


Vol. xxxvi, No. 4, August 1955 
Jane Austen and the sense of ex- 
posure: heuristics in Pride and 
Prejudice (R. J. Schoeck), pp. 154-7. 


Essays IN CRITICISM 
Vol. v, No. 2, April 1955 
The comedy of generation (John 
Arthos), pp. 97-117. 
[All’s Well that Ends Well.] 
Ulysses and the legends (Philip 
Edwards), pp. 118-28. 
These be your gods, O Israel! 
(Robert Graves), pp. 129-50. 
[On modern poetry.] 
‘Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Ser- 
vice’ (Ernest Schanzer), pp. 153-8. 


Vol. v, No. 3, Ffuly 1955 
The large landscape: a study of cer- 
tain images in Ralegh (Joyce Horner), 
PPp- 197-213. 
Godwin’s novels (P. N. Furbank), 
pp. 214-28. 


Etupes ANGLAISES 
VIIIt Année, No. 2, avril-juin 1955 


Andrew Marvell’s The Nymph com- 

plaining for the death of her Faun 

(Everett H. Emerson), pp. 107-10: 

reply by Pierre Legouis, pp. 111-12. 

Beckford et Byron: II.—Deux des- 

tins (André ee pp. 113-32. 
[See E.A., vitt, 11-31.] 
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HIsTORY 
Vol. xxxix, Nos. 135 and 136, February 
and June 1954 
English monastic life in the later 
Middle Ages (David Knowles), pp. 
26-38. 
The establishment of the Northern 
Star newspaper (Eric Glasgow), pp. 
54-67. 
[First issued November 1837.] 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC 

PHILOLOGY 

Vol. liv, No. 1, fanuary 1955 
The runes in The Husband’s Mes- 
sage (Ralph W. V. Elliott), pp. 1-8. 
Intensified rhyme links in The Faerie 
Queene: an aspect of Elizabethan 
rhymecraft (Ants Oras), pp. 39-60. 
The establishment of Wordsworth’s 
reputation (Thomas M. Raysor), pp. 
61-71. 
Blake’s Neo-Platonic interpretation 
of Plato’s Atlantis myth (George 
Mills Harper), pp. 71-79. 
Seventeenth-century English loan 
words in German (P. F. Ganz), pp. 


The poem Piers Plowman (Elizabeth 
Suddaby), pp. 91-103. 

The Canterbury Tales: early manu- 
scripts and relative popularity 
(Charles A. Owen, Jr.), pp. 104-10. 
On sea images in Beowulf (Adrien 
Bonjour), pp. 111-15. 


LrpraRY CHRONICLE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF TEXAS 
Vol. v, No. 3, Spring 1955 
Hall’s Chronicle and its annotator 
(Robert Adger Law), pp. 3-7. 
The centennial of Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass (Alice L. Cooke), 
Pp. 13-17. 
Victorian periodicals at Tx U (Oscar 
Maurer), pp. 18-23. 
The Wilfred Owen war poetry col- 
lection (Joseph Cohen), pp. 24-35. 
The manuscripts of D. H. Lawrence 
(F. W. Roberts), pp. 36-43. 


MoperN FIcTION STUDIES 

Vol. i, No. 2, May 1955 
From Henry James to John Balder- 
ston: relativity and the ’20’s (Ed- 
ward Stone), pp. 2-11. 
Conrad on Galsworthy: the time 
scheme of Fraternity (Bruce Hark- 
ness), pp. 12-18. 
Concepts of time in novels of Vir- 
ginia Woolf and Aldous Huxley 
(Margaret Church), pp. 19-24. 
Time in Faulkner’s novels (Peter 
Swiggart), pp. 25-29. 
The shape of an arch: a study of 
Lawrence’s The Rainbow (Mark 
Spilka), pp. 30-38. 


MOopern LANGUAGE NOTES 

Vol. Ixx, No. 4, April 1955 
Pulpit rhetoric in three Canterbury 
Tales (Charles E. Shain), pp. 235- 


45- 
The unity of Chaucer’s Manciple 
fragment (Morton Donner), pp. 


245-9. ; 

A Middle-English poem on the 
Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
(R. H. Bowers), pp. 249-52. 
Lydgate’s ‘halff chongyd Latyne’: 
an illustration (Isabel Hyde), pp. 
252-4. 

Sidney’s classical meters (James 
Applegate), pp. 254-5. 
Thomson’s ‘Ode on the Winter 
Solstice’ (Ralph M. Williams), pp. 
256-7. 

Fielding and Dr. Samuel Clarke 
(A. R. Towers), pp. 257-60. 
Southey and the Ouarterly Review 
(Nat Lewis Kaderly), pp. 261-3. 
Adam Bede: Arthur Donnithorne 
and Zeluco (Jerome Thale), pp. 
263-5. 

Source of the word ‘Agnostic’ 
(George W. Hallam), pp. 265-9. 
Emerson as a creator of vignettes 
(Carl F. Strauch), pp. 274-8. 


Vol. lxx, No. 5, May 1955 
Gower’s Vox Clamantis and the 
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Speculum Stultorum (Robert R. 
Raymo), pp. 315-20. 


Coleridge and the Greek Mysteries 
(Richard Haven), pp. 405-7. 


ler- Chaucer’s gildsmen and their cook ‘Erasmus Perkins’ and Shelley 
Ed- (Peter Lisca), pp. 321-4. (Louise Schutz Boas), pp. 408-13. 
, Chaucer and the Holy Cross of 
— Bromholm (Robert A. Pratt), pp. Mopaan Lanouacs QUARTERLY 
fon “notes on Vinaver’s Malory Vol. xvt, No. 1, March 1955 
Vir- (D. C. Muecke), pp. 325-8. Chaucer and the medieval miller 
xley Grimald’s Christus Redivivus andthe | (George Fenwick Jones), pp. 3-15. 
Digby Resurrection play (Patricia How Oldcastle became Falstaff 
eter Abel), pp. 328-30. (Rudolph Fiehler), PP. 16-28, — 
The Etkon Basilike: an unreported A note on Smollett’s Don Quixote 
y of item in the contemporary authorship (Edwin B. Knowles), Pp. 29-31. 
lark controversy (Ernest Sirluck), pp. Henry Fielding’s Grub-Street Opera 
331-2. (Jack Richard Brown), pp. 32-41. 
Pope and Cibber’s The Non-Furor yo]. xe, No. 2, June 1955 
Se 9 — gpg ig A Princes and literature: a theme of 
ee © - Renaissance emblem books (Robert J. 
ury sonians (Earl R. Wasserman), pp. Clements), pp. 114-23. 
35- 33677. . , The imagery of Macbeth, 1, vii, 21- 
; aftesbury in Joseph Warton's 28 (Robert R. Boyle), pp. 130-6. 
iple Enthusiast (Alan D. McKillop), pp. Cowper and the polygamous parson 
PP. 337°9- . (Lodwick Hartley), pp. 137-41. 
h Serbo) r ageomerngd ersays (Arthur Notes and queries concerning the 
Me : a oe revisions in Finnegans Wake (Theo- 
ost Keats’ well examined urn (Porter dore B. Dolmatch), pp. 142-8 
" Williams, Jr.), PP. 342-5- 1, 7 A bibliography of critical Arthurian 
_h W; P h F he 5 hlond Sj literature for the year 1954 (John J. 
PP- 7 ¢ eo (ister Parry and Paul A. Brown), pp. 149- 
Mary Adorita), pp. 345-7. Me 69 
mes William Faulkner and Sir Philip : 


Sidney (John B. Vickery), pp. 349- 


MopDERN LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. 1, No. 3, Fuly 1955 
The ideal of feminine beauty in 


nter 50. 
FP Vol. lxx, No. 6, June 1955 


irke A note on the demon Queen Eleanor medieval literature, especially ‘Har- 
; (Robert L. Chapman), PP- 393-6. : ley Lyrics’, Chaucer and some Eliza- 
ew A Middle English ‘Rake’s Progress bethans (D. S. Brewer), pp. 257-69. 
} poem (R. H. Bowers), pp. 396-8. ‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’ (Frank 
ne Canterbury Tales A 11 (F. P. W. Wadsworth), p. 307. 
PP- Magoun, Jr.), p. 399. : ‘Nosce Teipsum’ and the two John 
The first Cambridge production of Davies (R. J. Schoeck), pp. 307-10. 
stic’ Miles Gloriosus (Leicester Bradner), Two notes on Johnson’s revisions 
Pp. 400-3. Arthur Sherbo), pp. 311-15. 
ttes A note on the death of Lear (Gerald ( ee 
Smith), pp. 403-4. ‘ 
A comment on ‘A Book Was Writ MODERN PHILOLoGY 
of Late...’ (J. Milton French), Vol. li, No. 4, May 1955 
the PP. 404-5. Joseph Conrad’s American friend: 
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correspondence with James Huneker 
(Arnold T. Schwab), pp. 222-32. 
Victorian bibliography for 1954 
(Austin Wright), pp. 233-61. 

Two Arnold letters (Robert Liddell 
Lowe), pp. 262-4. 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 


3gste Faarg., Afi. 2, 1 April 1955 
Beowulf and literary criticism (J. C. 
Van Meurs), pp. 114-30. 

A Middle English diatribe against 
Philip of Burgundy (Rossell Hope 
Robbins), pp. 131-46. 


‘ NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 


Vol. x, No. I, Fune 1955 

Bleak House in the context of 1851 
(John Butt), pp. 1-21. 

Thackeray’s Book of Snobs (Gordon 
N. Ray), pp. 22-33. | 

The unity of Melville’s The En- 
cantadas (Richard H. Fogle), pp. 
34-52. 

Dickens and Lewes on spontaneous 
combustion (Gordon S. Haight), pp. 
53-63. 

Dickens and the Hogarth scandal 
(K. J. Fielding), pp. 64-74. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Vol. it, New Series, No. 5, May 1955 

The vocabulary of John Marston— 

IV. (Gustav Cross), pp. 186~7. 
[Continued from N. & Q., ii. 57-58.] 

Shelley and Lempriére (Ben W. 

Griffith, Jr.), p. 191. 

Milton’s ‘Fairfax’ sonnet (John T. 

Shawcross), pp. 195-6. 

George Hickes and his “Thesaurus’ 

(William Bradford Gardner), pp. 


196-9. 

Mrs. M—— and Milton (George W. 
Whiting), pp. 200-1. 

Marveil’s ‘narrow case’ (William R. 
Owen, Jr.), p. 201. 

Marvell and politics (Dennis Davi- 
son), pp. 201-2. 
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The vocabulary of Francis Quarles 
(Raymond E. Tyner), pp. 202-3. 
Recommendations of the ‘Spectator’ 
for students during the eighteenth 
century (George C. Brauer, Jr.), pp. 
207-8. 
Some Garrick letters (Cecil Price), 
pp. 209-11. 
Milton at the trial of Thomas Paine 
(George F. Sensabaugh), pp. 212-13. 
Wordsworth and Gray (Lisle Cecil 
John), pp. 215-16. 
John Keats and ‘Childe Roland’ 
(Clarice Short), pp. 216-18. 
Coleridge’s ‘Life-in-Death’ and 
Poe’s ‘Death-in-Life’ (Darrel Abel), 
. 218-20. 
“The Lord of Burleigh’ and Henry 
James’s ‘A  Landscape-Painter’ 
(Miriam Allott), pp. 220-1. 
‘Pygmalion’ and ‘Pickwick’ (Arnold 
P. Drew), pp. 221-2. 
Parallelism or plagiarism? (W. H. W. 
Sabine), p. 223. 
‘The Pestilence’: by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning (Barbara P. 
McCarthy), pp. 223-4. 


Vol. it, New Series, No. 6, Fune 1955 


Crashaw and Vaughan (Mary Ellen 
Rickey), pp. 232-3. 

“The Changeling’: a source for the 
sub-plot (N. W. Bawcutt), p. 233. 
William Warner and Ford’s ‘Perkin 
Warbeck’ (John J. O’Connor), pp. 
233-5- : 

‘That two-handed engine’ yet once 
more: Milton, John of Salisbury, 
and the sword (R. J. Schoeck), pp. 
235-7- 

Some notes on probability in Restora- 
tion drama (David S. Berkeley), pp. 


237-9- 

Dryden and Swift (John M. Aden), 
Pp- 239-40. , 
The ‘M’ in Fielding’s ‘Champion’ 
(John B. Shipley), pp. 240-5. 
Boswell’s projected history of Ayr- 
shire (R. H. Carmie), pp. 250-1. 
Shakespeare, Lowes, and ‘The 
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Ancient Mariner’ (Ernest Schanzer), 
pp. 260-1. 

Coleridge: ‘a mountain-birth’ 
(Florence G. Marsh), pp. 261-2. 
Wordsworth’s unpublished lines to 
Thomas Wilkinson (Russell Noyes), 
p. 262. 

William Maginn as gossip (Alan 
Lang Strout), pp. 263-5. 


Vol. ti, New Series, No. 7, Fuly 1955 
The date of ‘A Looking Glass for 
London’ (Waldo F. McNeir), pp. 
282-3. 

Two Rosalinds in ‘Colin Clout’s 
Come Home Againe’ (Charles E. 
Mounts), pp. 283-4. 

‘The Atheist’s Tragedy’ (Robert 
Ornstein), pp. 284-5. 

Cruxes in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
(I. A. Shapiro), pp. 287-8. 
Shakespeare emendations ‘Richard 
III’ (Howard Parsons), pp. 288-9. 
Shakespeare and ‘Equivocator’ &c. 
(K. B. Danks), pp. 289-92. 

Who stole the handkerchief? (Ned B. 
Allen), p. 292. 

“The dram of eale’ again (Glen O. 
Allen), pp. 292-3. 

‘Antony and Cleopatra’: Iv, vii, 
6-10 (Norman Nathan), pp. 293-4. 
Webster’s ‘wanton boyes’ (Inga- 
Stina Ekeblad), pp. 294-5. 

The author of ‘Britain’s Glory’ 
(1618): an identification (James E. 
Ruoff), pp. 295-6. 

George Wither’s ‘What Peace to the 
Wicked?’ (Lyle H. Kendall, Jr.), 
p. 301. 

More seventeenth century allusions 
to Shakespeare (Raymond A. Bis- 
wanger, Jr.), pp. 301-2. 

The text of Marvell’s poems (G. T. 
Senn), p. 302. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


Vol. xxxiv, No. 2, April 1955 
The Romantic Movement: a selec- 
tive and critical bibliography for the 


year 1954 (J. Raymond Darby), pp. 
97-176. 
Keats’s sonnet, ‘Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Dream’ (Aileen Ward), pp. 177-88. 
Egypt and Hyperion (Barbara Gar- 
litz), pp. 189-96. 
Yeats’s The King’s Threshold: the 
poet and society (Haskell M. Block), 
pp. 206-18. 

The looking-glass of Richard II 
(Peter Ure), pp. 219-24. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
CHRONICLE 
Vol. xvi, No. 3, Spring 1955 
The death masks of Dean Swift 
(T. G. Wilson), pp. 107-10. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LAN- 

GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Vol. lxx, No. 3, Fune 1955 
Division of purpose in George Gis- 
sing (Jacob Korg), pp. 323-36. 
Form and meaning in Whitman’s 
‘Passage to India’ (Stanley K. Coff- 
man, Jr.), PP. 337-49- 
De Quincey’s conception of the 
novel as literature of power (Charles 
I. Patterson), pp. 375-89. 
The errata leaf to Shelley’s Post- 
humous Poems and some surprising 
relationships between the earliest 
collected editions (Charles H. Tay- 
lor, Jr.), pp. 408-16. 
The unknown reviewer of Christabel: 
Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Tom Moore (Elisa- 
beth Schneider), p 417-32. 
The authorship He ‘Apollo's Edict’ 
(Oliver W. Ferguson), pp. 433-40. 
Philosophy of life and prose style in 
Thomas More’s Richard III and 
Francis Bacon’s Henry VII (Mary 
Faith Schuster), pp. 474-87. 
The double problem of Sir Degaré 
(William C. Stokoe, Jr.), pp. 518- 


34- 

Poor Richard’s debt to Lord Halifax 
(Robert Newcomb), pp. 535-9. 
Christina Rossetti’s Sing-Song and 
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nineteenth-century children’s poetry 
(Barbara Garlitz), pp. 539-43. 
Matthew Arnold and John Bright: 
a typographical error and some ironic 
consequences (Merle M. Bevington), 
pp- 543-8. ; 

To the Lighthouse again (Frank Bal- 
danza), pp. 548-52. 

Godwin and Malthus (W. P. 
Albrecht and C. E. Pulos), pp. 
552-6. 


RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE MODERNE E 

COMPARATE 

Anno viti, No. 1, Gennaio—Marzo 1955 
Shelley, Lamartine, Hawthorne, 
Dostoevskij a Firenze (Mario Praz), 


Pp. 5-20. 


SEWANEE REVIEW 

Vol. lxitt, No. 2, Spring 1955 
Shakespeare’s allegory: The Winter’s 
Tale (J. A. Bryant, Jr.), pp. 202-22. 
On historical scholarship and the 
interpretation of Shakespeare (L. C. 
Knights), pp. 223-40. 


Vol. lxitt, No. 3, Summer 1955 
The language of silence: a citation 
(R. P. Blackmur), pp. 382-404. 
Transfiguration in Eliot and Euri- 
pides (William Arrowsmith), pp. 
421-42. 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 

Vol. lit, No. 2, April 1955 
Medievalism of More’s Utopia (P. 
Albert Duhamel), pp. 99-126. 
John Lyly and Elizabethan rhetoric 
(Walter N. King), pp. 149-61. 
Greene’s attack on Marlowe: some 
light on Alphonsus and Selimus 
(Irving Ribner), pp. 162~71. 
An Elizabethan translation of the 
tales of Des Périers: The Mirrour of 
Mirth, 1583 and 1592" (J. Woodrow 
Hassell, Jr.), pp. 172-85. 
Middleton’s early contact with the 
law (P. G. Phialas), pp. 186-94. 
Carew and Jonson (Rufus A. Blan- 
shard), pp. 195-211. 
Literature of the Renaissance in 
1954 (William Wells), pp. 213-432. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
January—Fune, 5955 


[Unless otherwise stated, London is the place and 1955 the date of each publication.] 


ABELE, R. von. The Death of the Artist. 
A study of Hawthorne’s disintegration. 
The Hague. pp. viii+111. No price 
given. 

ALBRECHT, W. P. The Loathly Lady in 
‘Thomas of Erceldoune’. Albuquerque, 
1954. pp. 127. $1.00. 

ALEXANDER, Hamlet Father and Son. 
Oxford. pp. viii+189. 15s. 

AMPHLETT, H. Who was Shakespeare? 
pp. xx+218. 21s. 

ARMENS, S. M. John Gay, Social Critic. 
New York, 1954; London. pp. x+262. 
32s. 

AxeELRAD, A. J. Un malcontent éliza- 
béthuin: John Marston. Paris. pp. vi+ 
351. No price given. 


BALpwIn, R. The Unity of the Canterbury 
Tales. Copenhagen. pp. 112. Kr. 14.50. 

Beure, F. Meditative-Polemic should in 
Modern English that-clauses. Stock- 
holm. pp. 183. Kr. 15. 

BENNETT, H. S. Six Medieval Men and 
Women. Cambridge. pp. x+177. 15s. 

BLotTneR, J. L. The Political Novel. New 
York. pp. xii+100. 95 c. 

Bowra, C. M. Inspiration and Poetry. 
pp. viii+266. 21s. 

Brook, G. L. An Introduction to Old 
English. Manchester. pp. xii+138. 
10s. 6d. 


CazaMiANn, M. L. Le Roman et les idées 
en Angleterre 1860-1914. Vol. III. 
Paris. pp. 499. No price given. 

CHAPMAN, R. W. Jane Austen. A Critical 
Bibliography. [2nd edn.] Oxford. pp. 
viii+62. 7s. 6d. 

CiemMEN, W. Die Tragédie vor Shake- 
speare. Heidelberg. pp. 270. DM. 15. 

Conno.iy, T. E. The Personal Library 
of James Joyce. A descriptive biblio- 
graphy. Buffalo. pp. 58. No price 
given. 

CorsetT, R. Poems, ed. J. A. W. Bennett 
and H. R. Trevor-Roper. Oxford. pp. 
Ixvi+177. 30s. 


Davis, R. B. George Sandys, Poet-Adven- 
turer. pp. 320. 30s. 
Donne, J. Poémes aietale, ed. P. Legouis. 


Paris. pp. 224. Fr. 540. 


Ecxuorr, L. Shakespeare. Spokesman of 
the third estate. Oslo; Oxford, 1954. 
pp. xiv+2o01. 15s. 

THE EQUATORIE OF THE PLANETIS, ed. from 
Peterhouse MS. 75. 1. by D. J. Price 
with linguistic analysis by R. M. Wilson. 
Cambridge. pp. xvi+214. 52s. 6d. 

Esco, A. Englische Religiése Lyrik des 
17. Jahrhunderts. Tiibingen. pp. xii+ 
225. DM. 19.50. 

Evans, B. I. W. P. Ker as a ta of 
Literature. Glasgow. pp. 25 

EverRETT, D. Essays on Mideile’ English 
Literature, ed. P. Kean. Oxford. pp. 
xii+179. 18s. 


Fak, R. P. (ed.) American Literature in 
Parody. New York. pp. 279. $3.75. 
Fiaspieck, H. M. Pall Mall. Beitrage 
zur Etymologie und Quantitatstheorie. 
Tiibingen. pp. 129+ 383. DM. 24. 

FREDMAN, A Diderot and Sterne. 
New York; London, 1954. pp. xii+264. 
$4.50; 36s. 

FristepT, S. L. The Wycliffe Bible. Part I. 
Stockholm, 1953. pp. xvi+148. Kr. 18. 

FussE.L, E. S. Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
on 1954; London. pp. xii+211. 
26s. 


GerBER, R. Utopian Fantasy. pp. xii+ 
162. 16s. 

Gisson, L. J. Henry Handel Richardson 
and some of her sources. Melbourne, 
1954; London. pp. 56. 12s. 6d. 

Gneuss, H. Lehnbildungen und Lehn- 
bedeutungen im Altenglischen. Berlin. 
pp. viii+184. DM. 18.60. 

Grec, W. W. The Editorial Problem in 
Shakespeare. [3rd edn.] Oxford, 1954. 
pp. lvi+210. 15s. 

— The Shakespeare First Folio. Its Biblio- 
graphical and Textual History. Oxford. 
pp. xvi+496. 42s. 

GriLLo, F. Tommaso Campanella in 
America. New York, 1954. pp. .109. 
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